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HANDS ACROSS 


Today, more than ever before, the sea 
lanes of the world are converging at 
the great ports in the Gulf of Mexico. 
Cargoes from across the Seven Seas 
are transferred to barges for upstream 
shipment, while downstream cargoes 
are taken aboard ships, bound for 
the far corners of the Earth. 

More than 100,000,000 tons of 
freight was transported over the Mis- 


THE 


sissippi River System in 1941. This 
figure will be considerably exceeded 
in 1942. Passage was fast, efficient, 
safe. Schedules are regular and de- 
pendable. Loadings are frequent, 
almost daily at important ports. 
The urgent demands of War, plus 
the development of the Mississippi 
River System and the shipping facili- 
ties provided and operated by the 
Barge Line Companies have made 
River Transportation a vital military 
essential. But when the War is over 
and won it will continue to be an 
effective link between the heart of 
Industrial America and her friends 
and customers across the Seven Seas. 


“SEVEN SEAS” 





AMERICAN BARGE LINE CO., PITTSBURGH, PA. 





CAMPBELL TRANSPORTATION CO., PITTSBURGH. PA. 





UNION BARGE LINE CORPORATION, PITTSBURGH, PA. 
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ORDER OF THE DAY! 


“. .. Motor trucks are now an almost irre- 


placeable commodity. Many manufacturers 
must devote their efforts to building mili- 
tary vehicles only. Others must turn from 
making automotive materials to producing 
guns, shells, and other equipment needed 
by our armed forces. Rubber has become 
precious. 


These things mean that it has become the 
Patriotic duty of every truck operator in 
America to help in every possible way to 
make his truck and tires last longer.” 


These paragraphs were written by Franklin D. 
Roosevelt and addressed to the owners of 
America’s motor trucks. They underline the 
importance of the preventive maintenance pro- 
gram launched by the Office of Defense Trans- 
portation. 


The O.D.T. has asked all truck owners to sign a 
personal pledge—as an assurance to the American 
public—that they will do everything possible to 
maintain their trucks at peak efficiency. 
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Today, the trucking facilities are, in a real 
sense, the lifeline of American industry . . . the 
transmission belt that delivers the goods to 
factories and warehouses. That life-line must 
be kept intact. 


We, of Cities Service, are 
glad to get behind the pro- 
gram of the O.D.T. with 
all the facilities we have. 
Equipped with such exclu- 
sive developments as the 
Power Prover, Sealed Lub- 
rication, the Ride Improv- 
er and other special feat- 
ures, Cities Service is in a 
unique position to keep 
the Nation’s trucks well- 
serviced and rolling on 
the job. 
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Many Cities Service 
dealers have signed 
the O.D.T. pledge 


‘ and are qualified to 
Today, as always, the ideal  ~. ger protective 


of Cities Service remains maintenance service 
the same. Service to the to America’s vital 
Nation! transport fleets. 


OIL 1S AMMUNITION — USE IT WISELY! 


eva «=< CITES «SERVICE OIL COMPANY 


e CHICAGO e SHREVEPORT 
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TURN IN ALL YOUR 


SHAT 


IT'LL SHORTEN THE WAR! 




















Ler’s face these facts: Scrap metals, rubber and all the rest — 
are the life-blood of America’s war industry. Every pound of 
these idle materials must be converted into fighting weapons. 


Are there forgotten tons of scrap in your plant? Put these 
waste materials to work. (Steel scrap collected will be pur- 
chased by the steel industry at prices set by the Government!) 


This is how you can help. Appoint one of your best men as 
general chairman and let him organize wide-awake committees 
for each division and department. Then he can take these steps: 


1 Set up a definite, continuous salvage program. 
2 inspect idle equipment. If it can be used—fine! If not, scrap it. 


Set a plant clean-up day for every week. (War machines never stop 
eating.) Collect everything that is not useful. 


3 

4 Separate the scrap—ferrous and non-ferrous metals, for example. 
Then call the scrap dealer. 

5 


On plant bulletin boards urge your employees to search their homes 
and garages for old rubber articles and discarded metal household 
equipment. Ask them to take their scrap to the nearest collection 
point—or call the local Salvage Committee. 


The reward is great: American lives saved, a shorter war and a 
quicker return to peacetime living. The American Rolling Mill 
Company, 2611 Curtis St., Middletown, Ohio. 
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This advertisement is in support of the Salvage Program of the 
Conservation Division of the War Production Board. 





LINE EDITORIALS 


Our so-called “national income” j, 


soaring but at the expense of taxpay. 
ers. 


Actually the country is daily becoming 
poorer, because of the awful waste war 
entails. 


Some Republican gains in November 
are likely. 


Does the war news represent the dark. 
ness that precedes the dawn? 


Prediction: The Senate will sensibly 
amend the House tax bill. 


Regulation of labor migration is com: 
ing. 


Shipbuilding is ascending the crest of 
the wave. 


Expect forced saving—after the elec- 
tion. 


Also legal curbs on strikes and strikers. 


“Nelson Fed Up With Politics.” Aren't 
we all? 


Many stock quotations would seem to 
have discounted almost the worst. 


Most mechanized products are to be 
lighter after the war. Alloys—with alu- 
minum leading. 


Wanted in Washington: First-class red 
tape cutters. 


Second and third fronts are ferment 
ing. 


Which industry will come out of the 
war with the greatest growth and prot 
pects? Aviation? 


Postponing vital war measures until 
after November is a reflection ™ 
voters’ intelligence. 


Consumers are ready for more saci 
fices. 


Thumbs up! 
FORBES 
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WHAT’S 
_ AHEAD 


[AST-MINUTE entries in FORBES’ nation- 
yide conservation and salvage contest 

in from all corners and the 
judges are busy reading the manu- 
gripts now in an effort to make the 
gnouncement of the winners in our 
gext issue (Sept. 15th). Salvage cam- 
paigns in some of the finest companies 
were described in detail and many 
ideas which may help lick the Japs 
were uncovered. Some of the entrants 
ent photographs, drawings, poems, 
posters and other evidence that man- 
agement and workmen are thoroughly 
dlert to the necessity of saving and sal- 
vaging every usable scarce material to 
tid the war effort. We hope to give 
you the names of the winners and to 
print the first prize paper in the Sep- 
tember 15th issue. 


& & ® 


Also, don’t overlook the fact that the 
September 15th issue will bring an- 
other group of authoritative forecasts 
m the next quarter. Leading econo- 
nists, B. C. Forpes, GENE Ross, WI- 
uaM F, Brooks, and others will take 
apeek into the future and try to list a 
few pointers for the trying days ahead. 
We hope to bring you, too, a first-hand 
report on the most gigantic war plant 
in the world in Desert Giant by 
Wess WALDRON; a forceful, thoughtful 
wmming up of ADVERTISING IN War- 
m™E by Henry C. FLower, Jr.; and 
iglimpse into the transportation fu- 
tre in ToMORROW—GLIDER TRAINS by 
i. S. Kana. Altogether, the next issue 
will be one of the best the editors have 
ben able to get together. 


xk k 


And the September 15th issue is only 
the beginning. As the war pace accel- 
tates, business and industry will be 
‘nfronted with ever-increasing prob- 
lms, and Fores has arranged for 
regular reports on the vital phases of 
he shifting future. From now until 
November 15th, a special staff will be 
Working on the 25TH ANNIVERSARY 
tmber, too, and if you have not re- 
“rved copies for your friends be sure 
0 do so quickly because only enough 
will be printed to fill advance orders. 

—TueE Epirors. 
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Uncle Sam has sent out an urgent call 
for typewriters needed right now . 
typewriters to help win the war. 


These machines are required in 
camps, on the battlefront, on de- 
stroyers, on battleships to help carry 
on the essential services of our vastly 


expanding fighting forces. 


Underwood Elliott Fisher is now 
producing weapons of war for the 
Army and Navy. Consequently, our 
government is looking to you to help 
supply the typewriters so vitally 
needed to speed the Nation’s Victory. 


The release of typewriters may take 
a little planning on your part, but 






Radioman Standing Watch on Board Battleship 


e U.S, Navy Official Photograph 


It’s a call for volunteers .. . 
businessmen willing to share their typewriters 
with the U. S. Army and Navy 


in this way you will be making a real 
contribution to the all-out war effort. 


WHERE TO SELL YOUR MACHINES 


Telephone the nearest Underwood 
Elliott Fisher Branch. They will be 
glad to call and arrange all details to 
purchase Underwood typewriters 
seven years old or less which can be 
reconditioned. Payment will be made 
promptly by us in accordance with the 
prices set by the Government. 


Underwood Elliott Fisher is the 
official buying agent for the United 
States Government and every type- 
writer so purchased will be for the 
Government’s account. 


Underwood Elliott Fisher 


Helps Speed the Nation's Victory 


2%: -& 4.4 


Underwood Elliott Fisher Company 
One Park Avenue, New York 


Nationwide Service * * *® ® 








READERS SAY: 


POST-WAR OPPORTUNITY 


Personal observations in England inclin 
the writer to the opinion that the posta 
reconstruction period will offer a major op 
portunity for the distribution of America, 
products in that country. 

England will build something of a “ge, 
order” (but not of Hitler’s conception) anj 
into the industrial and economic structyp 
of this new England, American products and 
services surely have a logical place—and jp 
a large way. 

We, ourselves, will probably need expon 
trade in the post-war period if we are tp 
avoid serious economic maladjustment; and 
it might well be worthwhile for forward. 
looking commercial organizations to make 
such studies and preliminary plans that ar 
practical in this connection, so as to be ing 
position to take advantage of the opportunity 
that may be presented when finis has been 
written to the Axis dream of world econom. 
ic control.—WiiutaM E. Kerrisn, Fairhaven, 
Mass. 


PRIZED 


_ I have been a reader of Forses for many 
years and prize it as the one publication 
that I get most enjoyment from and the 
broadest information—W. C. Rosinsox, 
— Graybar Electric Co., Youngstown, 

0. 


DEPLORES WASTE 


I have been reading in The Reader's Di- 
gest for August an article reprinted from 
Forses and titled “Washington Wonder 
land” by Potomacus. 

Would it be possible for you to have re 
prints made of this and sent to every mem- 
ber of the House and Senate in Washing: 
ton? I believe it would help a little, if not 
a lot. 

Why should Tom, Dick and Harry, the 
country over, be taxed and taxed, and 
squeezed, and called a fifth columnist, just 
because he does not approve of the colossal 
waste which he is compelled to maintain 
against his will?—Harotp L. Brows, 
Chelmsford Mass. 


The article has been called to the attention 
of Government officials in Washington. 
—Tue Eprrors. 


HELPFUL 


We like your magazine very much. We 
find it helpful in our classroom work— 
Netson B. Tinnin, Hornersville High School, 
Hornersville, Mo. 


DEPENDABLE 


I look forward to each issue. “The Wash 
ington Outlook” by Gene Robb proves 
be a most dependable synopsis of important 
events. There is a lot of flavor, too, to yout 
2-Line Editorials, and “Thoughts on the 
Business of Life” are always a most salit 
fying conclusion for an excursion thr 
your book.—J. H. Warner, Aetna Life It 





surance Co., Hartford, Conn. 
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‘““‘WITH ALL THY GETTING, GET UNDERSTANDING’’ 





Dividends Cut, Salaries Raised 


One large company, after reducing its dividend, an- 
nounces an increase in salaries, along with an increase 
in wages. Newspaper reports do not state whether or 
not top salaries will participate. This is the kind of 
action by directorates and managements which invest- 
ors resent. They cannot see logic in raising corpora- 
tion salaries at a time when their “salaries,” their in- 
come, as the stockholding owners of the business, are 
being slashed. They reason that it was their self-sacri- 
fice, their savings, their capital which made the enter- 
prise possible. That others should receive greater re- 
muneration, at their expense, while their own remuner- 
ation is cut, they can’t regard as fair to them. 

The whole future of America’s economy, the whole 
future of America and of the American way of life, 
is involved. Bluntly, if saving and investing in private 
enterprise by individuals and families be discouraged 
to such degree that adequate capital be not forthcom- 
ing, the alternative must be financing by Government, 
leading to Government control, Government domina- 
tion, Government ownership. 

Many in Washington would welcome this. 

The tax bill passed by the House, if endorsed by the 
Senate and enacted into law, would push the country 
towards totalitarianism. It would, among other things, 
wipe out many small businesses, inflict unconscionable 
losses upon modest and middle-class investors, would 
render impossible capital-raising by many corpora- 
tions, would bankrupt not a few essential concerns, in- 
cluding, its treasurer informed the Senate Finance 
Committee, the Boeing Aircraft Company, a leading 
war producer. 

Testimony given before the Senate Committee made 
an impression upon its chairman, Senator George, pre- 
sumably upon some other members, and certainly upon 
the public. 

Senator Byrd, who has rendered yeoman service in 
bringing about curtailment of non-war Government 
spending, warns that the House bill would usurp 
almost two-thirds of the net income of the average 
corporation and approximately 90% of some com- 
panies. 

The Government must, of course, raise enormous 
revenues. But the final upshot would almost inevitably 


Fact and Comment 


By THE EDITOR 


be State Socialism on an un-American scale were 
enough investor-owned enterprises rendered incapable 
of attracting adequate capital to keep them going. 
After all, business is the goose which lays the golden 
eggs for the support of the Government. That a sales 
tax—endorsed by Senator Byrd—will become inevita- 
ble should the war last another year is generally recog- 
nized. But the Administration is fighting shy of such 
a tax until the November ballots have been cast. 

The situation is extremely serious. Our entire econ- 
omy, our cherished way of life, is alarmingly im- 
perilled. It is up to responsible citizens throughout 
the length and breadth of the land to let our Federal 
lawmakers know how they feel. 

* 
Politicians criticize and spend. Industrialists 
work and produce. 
* 


After Labor Day 


Labor Day traditionally marks the end of the dog 
days, the end of vacationing and the beginning of the 
season of hard work. Relatively few busy men have 
done much pleasure-jaunting this Summer. This Fall 
should, doubtless will, see America harder at work 
than ever before. Never did our country face such a 
grim, mammoth, crucial task and test. The spirit of 
the vast majority of the American people is most 
exemplary, although, unhappily, our national record 
is blemished by too many strikes and by pussyfooting 
by self-seeking, backboneless politicians, motivated 
more by re-election ambition than by patriotism. 

Dark though the world outlook be, I have unshak- 
able faith that it will become less dark before Winter 
ends. 


Some Inflation Looms 


The cost of living crept up during the latest period 
for which records are available. The prospect is that 
this trend will continue, especially as almost every 
wage dispute continues to be “settled” by the War 
Labor Board through granting of fresh concessions. 


The Administration and Congress persist in playing 


politics; probably will continue to do so until after 


{Continued on page 26) 
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Mien Behind the Scenes 


in Washington 


By GENE ROBB 


HE five most important “inside” 

advisers on national policy dur- 

ing the fiercest and most fateful 
war which this country has ever 
fought— 

“Kitchen cabinet” of the President 
and Commander-in-Chief, a group 
which seldom meets together but forms 
his most trusted behind-the-headlines 
team— 

Harry Hopkins, 52, born in Sioux 
City, Ia., social worker. 

SAMUEL I, RoseNMAN, 46, born in 
San Antonio, Tex., but brought up in 
New York City, jurist. 

Feix FRANKFURTER, 59, born in 
Vienna, Austria, early life in New 
York, legal scholar and justice of U.S. 
Supreme Court. 

LoweLL ME.tett, 58, born in El- 
wood, Ind., newspaperman. 

Wayne Coy, 38, born in Franklin, 
Ind., New Deal career man. 

These are the five men nominated 
as Washington's most important back- 
stage counselors in Forpes’ poll of 
Washington correspondents. (Aug. 
15th issue.) 


FIVE AMONG FIFTY 


There is no unanimity on the top 
five or the top ten. There is even 
less agreement in ranking the leaders. 
This is chiefly due to the fact that any 
such list is constantly changing. Best 
illustration of the rise and fall of per- 
sonal barometers of national influence 
is the more than 50 persons voted for 
in balloting on the “high five.” 

Hopkins and Frankfurter, headliners 
in their own right, were generally 
listed as “musts” because of the un- 
usual positions they hold and the di- 
versity of their extra-curricular activi- 
ties. 

Whether this list will still be good a 
year from now is anybody's guess, but 
the chances are that it won't. Hopkins 
is probably the President’s closest 
Gene Rove is Forsrs’ Washington corre- 
spondent. 





An inside story on the five who make 
up the President's "kitchen cabinet” 


friend today. Mellett appears to have 
lost some ground in the reshuffle of 
Government publicists into the Office 
of War Information, but the paper 
charts of Federal organizations fre- 
quently belie the sources of greatest 
influence. Coy is a comparative new- 
comer, a superior sample of young 
men who have grown up in and with 
the New Deal; his star is still rising. 
Rosenman is the best example of an 
anonymous power who shuns the lime- 
light. 


“SEASONED” COUNSEL 


Using Forses’ poll as a reliable 
gauge of informed opinion, the sur- 
prising result is the few common de- 
nominators that can be used to char- 
acterize the high five. Their ages, 
averaging 50 plus, span a generation. 
The length of their close association 
with the President ranges from Rosen- 
man’s 14 years to Coy’s two. 

Their background and early life are 
entirely different from Mr. Roosevelt’s. 
All of them were born and reared in 
modest circumstances, all come of mid- 
dle class ancestry. These are their only 
similarities with one exception—their 
personal devotion to the President. 

As a whole, they form an older and 
more seasoned counsel than any com- 
parable group which might have been 
given a top-five vote in the swaddling 
days of the New Deal, but they are 
moving in the same direction with the 
same basic principles that Roosevelt 
set in 1933. 

Twenty-five years ago during that 
grim curtain-raiser to World War II, 
Rosenman was the only one in uni- 
form. He was a first lieutenant. Frank- 
furter who had been a law officer in 
the War Department, 1911-14, came 
back to Washington as an assistant on 
labor matters to Secretaries of War 
and Labor. Mellett was a United Press 
war correspondent in London and 
France. Hopkins was raising a family 


in New York. Coy was barely in high 
school. 


HARRY HOPKINS 


The saga of the son of the Iowa 
harness maker is the New Deal’s proof 
that Horatio Alger stories can come 
true. The last person who would try 
to explain why Franklin Roosevelt has 
chosen Harry Hopkins as his closest 
companion and most intimate adviser 
would be Hopkins himself. He con. 
fesses that he is always somewhat 
amazed to realize it is he who is flying 
the Atlantic to consult with Prime 
Minister Winston Churchill or soaring 
across war-wracked Europe to see Joe 
Stalin. 

Hopkins worked his way through 
little Grinnell College in Iowa, decided 
there to spend his life helping the un- 
derdog, and hurried to New York on 
graduation to become a social worker 
in the city’s slum areas. It was almost 
20 years later that he had risen 
through the ranks of practical sociolo 
gists to attract the attention of Gov 
ernor Roosevelt when he had to grap 
ple with the problems of the depres 
sion in New York State. 

As State director of unemployment 
relief he launched his first make-work 
program which so appealed to Roose- 
velt that he brought Hopkins to Wash- 
ington to be Federal boss of relief in 
1933, Almost overnight Hopkins leap- 
ed from the ranks of the unknown to 
become the biggest peacetime spender 
in the history of the country. 
then WPA, were colossal jobs. A vast 
new national organization was set Up 
in record-breaking time. It wasn’t very 
hard to make work nor much of & 
problem to pump out the billions, but 
it was an administrative nightmare. At 
the outset work relief was popular, the 
jobless got Government checks ait 
Hopkins got a fine press. But business 
improvement didn’t curtail relief spend 
very much, WPA became the subject 
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of abuse and funny stories, and “poli- 
tics set in.” The Hopkins story, “we're 
gonna spend, spend, spend,” didn’t 


Ohishi gave his health, nearly his 
life, to WPA. When he left, a very sick 
man, Roosevelt resolutely stuck by 
him, and Hopkins knew it. Many of 
his friends say it was this reciproca- 
tion of loyalty which pulled him 
through. At the first sign of improve- 
ment, before he was ready to come 
back to work, Hopkins was appointed 
Secretary of Commerce. His stomach 
caused more trouble and the Com- 
merce mantle passed to Jesse Jones be- 
fore Hopkins ever had really worn it. 
But he remained close to the White 
House, soon moved in, and as he be- 
came stronger found himself doing 
more and more personal chores for the 
President. 

Most people who know Hopkins like 
him, like his easy informality and com- 
plete lack of ostentation, Hopkins likes 
horse racing, poker, and a bit of night- 
dubbing when his stomach is up to it. 
His fanatical loyalty to Roosevelt is 
rewarded by more confidence than the 
President has placed in any other man. 


SAMUEL I, ROSENMAN 


No one could foresee what would 
develop 14 years ago when a 32-year- 
old New York lawyer, building his 
political fence around Tammany’s wig- 
wam, met the party’s standard bearer 
in the race for Governor. The cam- 
paigner was Franklin Roosevelt, the 
young lawyer Sam Rosenman—not yet 
10 years out of law school. He had 
been a Columbia A.B., cum laude, in 
1915, but interrupted his legal educa- 
tion at the same school by marching 
off as a first lieutenant in the World 
War. 

Roosevelt surprised Rosenman after 
that successful 1928 campaign by nam- 
ing him to the job of Governor’s per- 


Harry Hopkins 
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Samuel |. Rosenman 


sonal legal counsel. Rosenman has 
been an important silent partner ever 
since, helped collect the “brain trust” 
that Roosevelt brought to Washington 
in 1933, edited the President’s speech- 
es and State papers during his first two 
terms in the White House. 


In the past two years his stature as 
a presidential adviser has grown 
enormously. Today he stands as the 
No. 1 red-tape cutter, unofficial un- 
snarler and reshuffler of administrative 
messes, jig-saw puzzle expert of the 
Chief Executive. 


One secret of his success has been 
his detachment from the madcap 
Washington scene. As Roosevelt’s 
counsel in Albany, Rosenman kept up 
his private practice and spent most of 
his time in New York City. When 
Roosevelt came to Washington, Rosen- 
man made his only race for elective 
office and won a 15-year judgeship of 
the New York Supreme Court, which 
doesn’t end until 1947. He has made 
a good judge and he has also kept 
his foot in the back door of the White 
House. 


Now he spends more time in Wash- 
ington than ever before, but the cloak 
of the earlier anonymity which he 
honestly enjoyed is lifting for the 
simple reason that today you can be 
almost sure something big is brewing 
when Sam Rosenman comes to town. 
He transformed the hydra-headed De- 
fense Advisory Commission into the 
stop-gap SPAB, then packed up the 
New Deal’s dozen housing agencies in- 
to a single National Housing Admin- 
istration. 


The job of creating the War Man- 
power Commission was his next as- 
signment. Reorganizing the sprawling 
and conflicting publicity bureaus of 
Federal agencies into the Office of War 
Information was his last one. At the 
moment he is pushing off into even 
deeper waters—the subject of sterner 


Felix Frankfurter 


Lowell Mellett 


inflation controls that perforce will 
tread on the New Deal’s sorest corn, 
labor’s wages. 

Rosenman in Washington is the ex- 
pediter, the reconciler, the man called 
upon to put the tick into the hodge- 
podge agencies and conflicting per- 
sonalities. He has many friends, but 
few of the Washington crowd are 
intimates of Judge Rosenman; he 
doesn’t want to mix too closely with 
the participants in the capital’s in- 
cessant uproar of political power bat- 
tles. That would damage his useful- 
ness to the President. 

He is a short, stocky and almost 
swarthy gentleman, affable, good hu- 
mored, modest. He possesses a hearty 
appetite with a special fondness for 
thick malted milks. Like the others in 
the President’s entourage, however, 
his deepest fondness is for Franklin 
Roosevelt. 


FELIX FRANKFURTER 


If there were any who thought the 
Supreme Court appointment of Prof. 
Felix Frankfurter would stifle his ex- 
tra-curricular hobby of helping run 
the country through his bright young 
disciples, they just didn’t know the 
jurist. That hobby, intensified if any- 
thing, has simply become extra-judi- 
cial. 

When he doffs the robe of his high 
office, most of Mr. Justice Frankfur- 
ter’s activities are “off the record.” 
Much of what amounts to oracular ad- 
vice on policy is conveyed in the pure- 
ly social intercourse between Frank- 
furter and his “hot dogs” who now are 
ripening with age and experience in 
key Government jobs. Particulars are 
scarce, stories conflicting—and most 
would be strongly denied—but a ma- 
jority of the correspondents voting in 
Forses’ poll put Frankfurter on their 
ballot. 

Frankfurter epitomizes the American 
idyl of fighting heavy odds to reach 


Wayne Coy 
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the top. In his first tough seven years 
in the United States, Frankfurter made 
his way through City College in New 
York, graduating at 19 and pushing on 
to Harvard law. He was on the edge of 
the World War councils in Washington 
—specializing in labor matters—and 
went with the Wilson delegation to the 
Paris Peace Conference. 

After the war Frankfurter returned 
to teaching, cultivated those three 
“great dissenters”—Holmes, Brandeis 
and Cardozo, became a symbol of 
liberalism, an outspoken friend of 
labor, a nationally-known pedant and 
scholar. At Harvard he became famous 
for spotting and then developing the 
young men he thought most promis- 
ing. His protéges became his wor- 
shippers, but many other students re- 
sented his lavish display of favoritism. 

The New Deal’s early stalwarts, in- 
cluding many close friends of Frank- 
furter, gave him an opportunity to 
serve as a broker in young men, to 
place his best students where they 
counted in Washington, to bring in- 
tellectually compatible souls together— 
his idea of the perfect equation. He 
declined an appointment to the Mas- 
sachusetts Supreme Court in 1932, but 
satisfied his long ambition to sit on 
the Federal Supreme bench when 
Roosevelt sent his nomination to the 
Senate in 1939. 

As a Supreme Court Justice, Frank- 
furter’s “liberalism” has been dwarfed 
by the New Deal dominance of the 
bench. In fact, he has not been a lib- 
eral in the kind of case where liberal- 
ism is expected to flower—civil rights. 
An estimable legal scholar not so long 
ago wrote an article about “Frank- 
furter, the Great Conservative.” 

The quality of Frankfurter’s deci- 
sions has been disappointing to some 
of his friends. His reasoning is ob- 
scured by circumlocution and a tend- 
ency to employ the same devious type 
of indirection which characterizes 
much New Deal legislation. They joke 
in Washington that it is a Frank- 
furter rule to avoid using a single one- 
syllable word if you can cover half 
its meaning with three polysyllabics. 

Frankfurter is warm, intensely hu- 
man, a dynamo of nervous energy. He 
does not, however, possess those be- 
nign and gentle qualities associated 
with his liberal forebears on the high 
bench. He is sharp and biting, a mas- 
ter of mental calisthenics who enjoys 
nothing more than cornering a lawyer 
with the reductio ad absurdum method 
of logical attack. 


Rotund and jovial, bubbly with 
energy, Frankfurter is a fast friend 
of Roosevelt, but he was not consulted 
—nor did he agree—on the President’s 
court-packing plan in 1937. 


LOWELL MELLETT 


It was the court bill that brought 
Lowell Mellett into the White House 
family. As editor of the Scripps-How- 
ard News in Washington, Mellett saw 
in the New Deal the fulfillment of li- 
beralism in Government—his lifelong 
cause. When the Scripps-Howard press 
broke with the President over the court 
bill, Mellett walked out. 

He had never been a close friend 
of Roosevelt’s, knew him only slightly 
through his newspaper connections. 
But when Roosevelt heard Mellett had 
resigned over the court fight, Mellett 
found himself ushered in for a heart- 
to-heart talk with the Chief Executive 
—and came out head of the National 
Emergency Council. 

Mellett rises from liberal Democratic 
stock. Born the son of a crusading 
editor in the Indiana home town of 
Wendell Willkie, Lowell started in his 
father’s footsteps at the age of 13 
when he quit school to work on the 
Muncie, Ind., Star. 

Mellett worked on newspapers in 
Indianapolis, Cincinnati, other mid- 
western cities, rising to be editor at 
29 of the now defunct Seattle Sun. 
He covered the World War for United 
Press, was managing editor of Collier’s 
in 1920. From 1921 to his resignation 


_he was in Washington as editor of 


the News. 

Among Mellett’s passions is one for 
adequate public information — hence 
his development of the Office of Gov- 
ernment Reports, just merged with 
OWI. Mellett also lured many news- 
papermen into the Government’s pub- 
licity machine and continued as their 
father confessor. In 1940 the Presi- 
dent made him one of those anony- 
mous “administrative assistants,” al- 
lowing him to continue as director of 
OGR. In the revamped war informa- 
tion setup under Elmer Davis, Mel- 
lett is handling the Motion Picture 
Section. He remains an assistant to the 
President. 


WAYNE COY 


Going the old adage one better, 
Wayne Coy hitched his wagon to two 
stars and both of them revolved di- 
rectly around the Roosevelt orbit. Star 
No. 1 is Paul V. McNutt, Star No. 2 
is Harry Hopkins. And to these bright 


lights in the Washington fi 
Coy has given as much as he got from 
them. 

Coy’s is a short and fast-m 
story because only 10 years ago he 
was a fledgling publisher of a smal. 
town weekly at Delhi, Ind., hard hi, 
by the depression. His father had heen 
railroad station agent at his birthplace 
—Franklin, Ind., and his mother, ip. 
cidentally, got the job when his father 
died. Wayne went to tiny Franklin Col. 
lege, alma mater of Elmer Davis, and 
was a Republican in campus politics 
—*“because I hadn’t yet reached the 


_age of discretion,” he explains with q 


smile. 

A turn on the weekly left Coy see. 
ing a gloomy future for that kind 
of publishing business, so he joined 
the McNutt-for-Governor caravan in 
1932 as a publicity man. He did other 
odd jobs for McNutt and displayed 
enough initiative to get into the new 
Indiana Governor’s outer office as 
“second secretary.” Two years later, 
barely 30 years old, Coy became di- 
rector of the Indiana welfare depart. 
ment. In 1935 when Hopkins was look- 
ing for a State WPA director, McNutt 
recommended Coy who did so well he 
was made regional director in little 
more than another year. 

When McNutt got his appointment as 
High Commissioner of the Philippines 
in 1937, he demanded that Coy go 
along as his administrative assistant. 
When McNutt returned in 1939 to be- 
come the first director of the Federal 
Security Agency, it was Coy who came 
along again as his administrative as- 
sistant. 

In FSA, which includes many fune- 
tions of Hopkins’ old WPA, Coy went 
frequently to his old boss for advice. 
Before long Coy was assisting Hopkins 
as much as McNutt and learning that 
the President liked his way of hand- 
ling things. This was attested when he 
was shifted to be Assistant Director of 
the Budget. 

As war clouds darkened and defense 
activity multiplied war agencies in 
Washington, Wayne Coy’s administra- 
tive training under Paul McNutt and 
ability to bring loose ends together 
earned him the unique job of “liaison 
officer”—a sort of executive secretary 
—to the Office for Emergency Man- 
agement (holding company of nearly 
all the new war bureaus). There he 
remains today, an important “in be 
tween” man with the very special 
qualification — access to Hopkins of 
Roosevelt. 
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War Damage Insurance 
Explained By FRED C. CROWELL, JR. 


HE first breathless rush to ob- 

tain war damage insurance under 

the plan of the War Damage 
Corp. ended July 15 with the termina- 
tion of the temporary privilege of ef- 
fecting the insurance “on binder” 
(without the required application and 
premium payment). Businesses and in- 
dividuals have now purchased it in 
the estimated aggregate amount of 
$50,000,000,000 worth, and the total 
mticipated coverage is expected to be 
double. 

But those who have it are now sit- 
ting back wondering exactly what 
they've got. And those who don’t have 
it are wondering whether they should 
buy it and, if so, how is it to be 
bought and how much does it cost. 

To answer the multitude of ques- 
tions, expressed and unexpressed, 
asked by an interested public, the rules 
and regulations (as ammended and 
revised) of the War Damage Corp. 
which are of particular interest to the 
buyer, should first be explained. 


RULES AND REGULATIONS 


1. Anyone can buy war damage in- 
surance, providing he has an insurable 
interest in property eligible for cov- 
erage. (“Eligible property” will be ex- 
plained later.) 

2. It can be obtained through any 
established local insurance agent or 
broker—anyone who represents an in- 
surance company or insurance organ- 
ization which has been appointed a 
fiduciary agent of the War Damage 
Corp. That includes practically every 
fire insurance company in the U. S. 

3. It is obtainable only on applica- 
tion and the application must be ac- 
companied by full premium payment. 

4. Where there are several insureds 
in connection with one property or 
group of properties, only one signa- 
ture is required, and in all cases it has 
been established that your insurance 
agent can sign the application for you. 


a 





Frep C. Crowe t, Jr. is well-known in the 
insurance field, both as a consultant and 
Writer. 
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A practical plain-worded answer 
to all the questions you're asking 


5. Acceptance of the application 
and premium payment by an agent 
(known as a “producer”) does not 
mean the insurance is in force. Insur- 
ance is not effected until the policy 
is issued by the company to whom 
the agent sends the application 
(known as a “fiduciary agent”). This 
differs from regular fire insurance 
which can be bound by an agent. 

6. One policy only will be issued 
to any one insured on any one pro- 
perty (or group of properties, if they 
are covered “blanket” under a single 
policy). 

7. More than one policy can be in 
force on the same property if more 
than one person has an insurable in- 
terest in the property. Insurance can 
be purchased as your interest may ap- 
pear. This is important to mortgagees, 
and we'll say more about this later. 

8. Once you buy war damage in- 
surance, you can’t cancel it unless your 
insurable interest is transferred to 
someone else or unless, through error, 
two policies have been issued to you 
on the same property. Cancellation is 
mandatory in either case. 

9. If you have a loss under the war 
damage policy you should immediately 
notify (in writing) the issuing com- 
pany, not the agent who handled your 
application. If, however, circumstances 
are “extenuating” you can report 
“when you can.” Proofs of loss must 
be filed within 60 days of the date of 
the loss. In filing proofs of loss your 
agent can be helpful to you. 

10. In case a claim is disputed, you 
can bring suit against the corporation 
(within 12 months of the date of the 
loss), providing no rule or regulation 
of the corporation has been violated. 
The corporation, in turn, can also seek 
relief in the courts. 

11. If you already have war damage 
coverage in an independent company 
not a fiduciary agent of the War Dam- 


age Corp. (there’s only one, the 
Rhode Island Insurance Co. of Provi- 
dence) and want more coverage, you 
can buy more from the WDC, but the 
WDC coverage will be “excess” and 
will be paid only if the loss exceeds 
other insurance in force at the time 
of the loss and then only to the ex- 
tent that the loss exceeds the other in- 
surance. 

12. Policies are issued for one year 
only. 

13. If you have several pieces of in- 
surable property they can all be cov- 
ered under a single policy (called the 
“blanket” form), although what are 
known as “reporting form policies” 
are not available. Certain multiple lo- 
cation risks require that each property 
be listed in the form of a schedule, 
with the amount of insurance applying 
to each specifically designated. In 
other instances, a schedule is not re- 
quired and the “pro rata distribution 
clause” serves automatically to divide 
the aggregate coverage proportionately 
among the respective property values. 
But this clause applies only when the 
policy is written with a co-insurance 
clause of less than 90%, which means 
that the coverage is maintained at an 
agreed point below 90% of its insur- 
able value. 


MORTGAGE INTERESTS 


Those are the principal rules and 
regulations of direct interest to the 
buyer. The many other rulings and in- 
terpretations apply to the fiduciary 
agents or the producers. 

Since the inception of the war dam- 
age insurance program on July 1, ques- 
tions have been aimed at the War 


Damage Corp. in great volume. In one. 


day, early in July, nearly 700 long dis- 
tance telephcne calls were received at 
the corporation’s Washington office. 
If you have a question, ask your agent. 
If he doesn’t know. the answer, he 
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can find out from one of the regional 
information committees set up by the 
insurance industry. 

There has been much discussion on 
the protection of mortgagee interests. 
Most frequently asked question is: 
“Can mortgagors be compelled to buy 
war damage insurance?” Generally 
speaking, they can not, unless the 
mortgage contract gives the mortgagee 
that privilege. Practically all loaning 
organizations—banks, trust companies, 
life insurance companies and even the 
Federal Housing Administration—are 
circularizing borrowers, asking them 
to co-operate by protecting the mort- 
gaged property with war damage in- 
surance, but they are not attempting to 
insist on it. In some cases the mort- 
gagee is buying war damage insurance 
on all properties to the extent of his 
insurable interest and paying for the 
protection himself. 

Cost factors entering into war dam- 
age insurance differ from regular fire 
insurance. Occupational hazards are 
recognized and rated accordingly and 
credits are allowed for construction 
differences and sprinkler systems, but 
the rate is the same regardless of 
where the property is located. It 
doesn’t matter whether your property 
is on the beach in Santa Barbara, 
Calif., or in Clarinda, Iowa, where 
bombing losses would be most unlike- 
ly. Although far from scientific, Board 
Chairman Jesse Jones figures everyone 
should pay alike and no one should be 
able to capitalize on the fact that his 
property is located remote from the 
most probable enemy objectives. No- 
body questions that decision. 


ITEMS NOT "COVERED" 


Most property is insurable, but there 
is a provision in the policy which ex- 
cludes the following: Accounts, bills, 
deeds, evidences of debts, stamps, pre- 
cious and semi-precious stones, furs, 
jewelry, works of art, statuary, paint- 
ings, pictures, etchings, antiques, 
stamp and coin collections, manu- 
scripts, models, curiosities, objects of 
historical or scientific interest, plea- 
sure watercraft and pleasure aircraft, 
books and printed publications more 
than 50 years old and any real prop- 
erty (ground) which is not a part 
of a structure or building. 

Actually all of these things are not 
excluded in the sense that insurance on 
them can not be provided. Provision 
has been made for the insuring of 
commercial furs, jewelry, art objects, 
etc. And provision has also been made 





for the insuring of privately owned 
articles of the same description, the 
limits being $5,000 for any one article 
and a total of $10,000 for all property 
described, irrespective of actual aggre- 
gate value. And provision has also 
been made for the insuring of pleasure 
watercraft and aircraft up to $10,000 


.for any one craft. Growing crops and 


orchards may be covered up to $100,- 
000. Special endorsements are neces- 
sary for the coverage of all of the 
above named properties with the ex- 
ception of standing timber. The en- 
dorsement, attached to the policy, 
extends the coverage under the policy 
to include the property described. 


VR SMM MEM MaMa a aws 


No insurance subject has re- 
ceived such widespread public 
attention as the introduction of 
insurance against risks of war 
by the newly created War Dam- 
age Corp. This article explains 
the coverage, the rules and the 
exclusions. It answers many 
questions raised by insurance 
buyers throughout the country. 
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Urged by banks and financial insti- 
tutions to provide for the insuring of 
money and securities, a plan to include 
these items has been worked out by the 
corporation and will soon be in opera- 
tion. 

The war damage insurance policy, 
however, not only doesn’t cover all 
types of property, but it also doesn’t 
cover all manner of war damage perils, 
a fact that is contrary to the opinion 
held by many members of the public. 
No form of consequential damage, for 
example, is included in the coverage— 
loss of use, profits, rents or other 
types of indirect loss such as pillage, 
sabotage, blackout, requisition, cap- 
ture or seizure by the U. S. or any 
state or local government. 

Again, as in the case of excluded 
property, it does not mean that you 
can not obtain coverage for those 
perils. Many of the perils are already 
covered under the extended coverage 
endorsement attachable to the standard 
fire insurance policy. Some fire insur- 
ance companies are considering pri- 
vately writing war risk insurance on 
consequential damage hazards or 





forming a private pool for that pur. 
pose. 

Compensation for damage to pro- 
perty resulting from military opera. 
tions would presumably be paid by 
the Government under existing lay. 
A law providing for such com 
tion was passed during World War ] 
and is still on the books. And reim. 
bursement for confiscation, demolition 
or other acts of the military is guaran. 
teed under the fifth amendment to the 


Constitution. 


LIBERAL INTERPRETATION 





E' 
According to the wording of the in. N th 
suring provision of the war damage e 


policy, coverage is granted “against | {acilitie 
direct physical loss of or damage to | Ame! 
the property described in the attached } magnifi 
application which may result from ene- } year, v 
my attack including any action taken | to their 
by the military, naval or air forces | cars, th 
of the United States in resisting enemy | m am 
attack.” greater 
In interpreting this insuring pro- } average 
vision a frequent question has been | Pearl | 
this: “If damage was caused by a | confide 
military aircraft answering an air raid } their c: 
alarm which later turned out to be | ous di 
false, would that be interpreted as fall- | peak tz 
ing under the term ‘resisting enemy | Shor 
attack’ ?” of mov 

Questions such as that one can not }tor tru 
be positively answered at this time. | diversi 
Presumably the fire insurance com- former 
panies will construe the extended cov- § ports | 
erage endorsement (which include in- } ther b 
surance against damage from falling § faciliti 
aircraft or parts thereof) liberally in } This 
favor of the insured, and, likewise, the  realiza' 
War Damage Corp. will construe its § maxim 
coverage liberally in favor of the im § source, 


sured with the result being that no ap 
preciable gap in coverage will exist 

The greatest amount of confusion 
seems to have centered in the coverage 
of portable property and coverage of 
vehicles and trucking risks. Personal 
property of a portable nature may be 
covered under a floater form, subject 
to the usual exceptions. Coverage does 
not apply, for example, while the 
property is in transit in the custody of 
the U.S. Postoffice Department or any 
common carrier. 

Your automobile or automobiles (if 
private passenger vehicles) may be it- 
cluded in the policy which insures file 
your residence and its contents, and 
will take the dwelling and contents 
rate of 10 cents per $100 of value. The 
same situation applies in the case 
farm properties and their contents 

{Continued on page 22) 
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By VERNON E. BRINK 


EVER before in our history has 
N the prosecution of a war depend- 

ed so much upon transportation 
facilities. 

American railroads are doing a truly 
magnificent freight-carrying job. This 
year, with addition of less than 2% 
to their peacetime ownership of freight 
cars, they face the task of performing 
m amount of freight service 50% 
geater than was performed in the 
average peacetime year preceding 
Pearl Harbor. Yet railroad men are 
confident, and with sound reason, that 
their carriers will experience no seri- 
us difficulty in handling this Fall’s 
peak traffic load. 

Shortage of rubber and the difficulty 
of moving gasoline accentuate the mo- 
or truck transportation problem. The 
diversion inland of commodities that 
formerly were carried to American 
ports by ocean-going vessels has fur- 
ther burdened our existing transport 
facilities. 

This, combined with an awakened 
alization that total war requires the 
Maximum use of every existing re- 
urce, emphasizes the need for a 
ttansportation effort that gives us the 
greatest efficiency in all forms—by 
lind, sea and air. 

There is one element in this overall 
height transportation picture which is 
day looming ever more significant as 
tfactor in our carrying on successful 
il-out war. That is our vast network 
if inland waterways, comprising the 
Great Lakes and their connecting chan- 
tls on the one hand; the rivers, 
anals and intracoastal waterways on 


he other. 





In recent years, the railways and 
lighways have handled about 99% of 
he country’s intercity passenger traf- 
fe, 73% of the freight traffic. Today 
® increasing amount of freight traf- 
fc is moving on our inland waterways. 
lh 1916, freight traffic moving on the 


Vernon E. Brink is a free-lance writer who 
Mecializes in business subjects. 
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Our Inland Waterways 
and the War 





With transportation demands at peak, 
they play increasingly important role 


inland waterways (other than the Great 
Lakes and connecting channels) was 
negligible. In 1940, the last year for 
which authentic figures are available, 


it reached a total of more than 20,000.- - 


000,000 ton-miles. This amounted, ap- 
proximately, to 20% of the total ton- 
miles on the Great Lakes and inland 
waterways combined; 4% of the total 
intercity freight traffic by all modes 
of transport; and 40% of the ton-miles 
transported over the highways. 


GREATLY IMPROVED 


In other words, in World War I our 
inland waterways played but a small 
part in the transportation effort. In 
this war, when railroads, motor trucks, 
pipe lines and airways are already bur- 
dened to a greater extent than ever 
before, riverboats operating on our 
inland waterways have assumed an 
ever increasingly significant role—per- 
haps their most important role since 
the Civil War. 

Many factors are contributing to the 
increased importance of these inland 


waterways and the sizable amount of 
freight traffic moving on them. For one 
thing, while there has been no sub- 
stantial change since 1916 in the miles 
of waterway routes on the Great Lakes 
(apart from the deepening of the Wel- 
land Canal) the miles of other inland 
waterways with adequate depth for ef- 
fective transportation have greatly in- 
creased. Since 1920 the Federal Gov- 
ernment has spent over $500,000,000 
on these improvements and now spends 
annually about $26,000,000 for main- 
tenance and operation of the locks, 
dams and other aids to navigation on 
inland waterway system. 

These improvements, many of them 
very expensive, have given our inland 
waterways today — not counting the 
Great Lakes—some 26,000 miles of im- 
proved waterways. Of this, some 14,- 
000 miles are six feet or over in depth; 
9,000 miles nine feet or over. The 12,- 
000 miles under six feet include many 
waterways on which improvements 
consist of little more than the periodic 
removal of snags or provision of sea- 





This barge-load of autos traveled 500 miles on the Ohio and Tennessee Rivers 
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A diesel towboat pushes eight barges loaded with 10,000 tons of gasoline 


sonal navigation for flatboats and 
rafts. 

The Mississippi River system, which 
doesn’t just mean the “Father of 
Waters” but also some 14 tributaries 
and which, incidentally, handles about 
75% of the total ton-miles transported 
by all inland waterways, itself has some 
6,000 miles of waterways nine feet or 
more in depth, this depth having been 
set as the standard channel for mod- 
ern boats. This system drains an esti- 
mated area of more than 1,000,000 
square miles, or about 41% of the 
United States, exclusive of Alaska, and 
reaches into all or parts of 31 states. 

Just how this vast network of rivers 
now fits into today’s wartime picture is 
glimpsed from the fact that practically) 
every important inland industrial com- 
munity is situated on a navigable river. 
That is possibly because the commun- 
ity was established and grew up orig- 
inally on that spot because of the pre- 
sence of the river, vitally necessary 
either for power, or as a means of 
transportion in a country then with- 
out railroads and few highways. 


PETROLEUM A BIG ITEM 


That fact today means that produc- 
tion of war goods in this central re- 
gion, fast becoming the nation’s ar- 
senal, need not become wholly depend- 
ent upon other modes of transporta- 
tion in event of their being sabotaged 
or overloaded as production mounts. 

Last year, according to the Chief 
of Engineers, freight moved by barge 
and towboat on the Mississippi River 
from Minneapolis to the Gulf totaled 
36,000,000 tons, compared with 32.- 
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000,000 tons in 1940, only 29,000,000 
tons in 1939. The nature of these com- 
modities is usually such that they are 
not readily susceptible to damage or 
deterioration from handling or delay 
in transit or from bad weather condi- 
tions, and the great bulk of them are 
not dependent on railroad standby 
service, as they can be carried on the 
waterways during open seasons and 
stored or stockpiled during close sea- 
sons. These commodities include coal, 
iron and steel, sand and gravel, sulfur, 
grain and sugar, and petroleum. 

One of the most important of these 
commodities now is petroleum. Petro- 
leum shipments by river have risen 
sharply during the last five years, and 
to meet the present emergency, 
another increase is in prospect for 
1942. It is being accomplished by con- 
verting barges to petroleum carriers, 
putting a few new ones into service, 
and by diverting others, which have 
been engaged in “non-essential” hauls, 
for moving oil east. Moving to the 
river terminals by pipe lines and rail, 
petroleum is shuttled eastward by 
riverboat and is then again transferred 
to tank cars and pipe lines for the last 
leg of its trip. 

Last Fall, for example, arrange- 
ments were niade to reverse the flow 
of a pipe li. connecting the eastern 
area with the Ohio River. This pipe 
line had been used for carrying refined 
products westward. Plans were com- 
pleted for the delivery of Texas and 
Louisiana crude oil by barge at Mid- 
land, Pa., on the Ohio River, from 
whence it could be carried by the pipe 
line to the New York area. 


The number of river-side oi] tg. 
minals on the Mississippi system 
grown tremendously. At the a 
1941 the Board of Engineers 
252 terminals at 135 points jn }7 
states. Two years before, in 1939, » 
160 oil terminals were reported, | 
terminals are of all sizes, some 
modern providing improved stor 
and terminal facilities for more thay 
5,000,000 gallons of petroleum prod. 
ucts. 

Petroleum isn’t the most important 
war material, however, that our inland 
waterways are helping other trans. 
portation facilities to move. There js, 
for example, iron ore. This is a ray 
material whose transportation is not 
only vital to factories making guns, 
tanks, ships and airplanes, but over 
which, as this is written, there stil] 
hangs something of a questionmark. 
I refer, of course, to the Soo Canal, 

In 1916, iron ore production set a 
record of nearly 67,000,000 tons. That 
record was broken in 1941, and this 
year, in the face of an unprecedented 
industrial expansion, iron ore produe- 
tion may top that of 1916 by some 
35%. 

Almost all this ore originates in the 
immense open pit mines of the Mesabi, 
Vermillion and Cuyuna ranges in 
Minnesota and the Gogebic, Marquette 
and Menominee ranges in northem 
Michigan. Practically all of it, in tum, 
passes by boat through the Soo locks 
between Lake Superior and Lake 
Huron. These locks, located in the St 
Mary’s River—the sole connection be 
tween Lake Superior and the other 
lakes and which has been called the 
busiest inland waterway in the world 
—lifts boats around the 21-foot drop 
in the St. Mary’s rapids. 


AN IMPORTANT LINK 


The Soo locks are today zealously 
guarded against sabotage and enemy 
bombers. But last year the entire n#- 
tion was suddenly awakened to a re 
alization of how completely its wa! 
output depended on these locks. A 
section of the lift bridge spanning # 
lock at Sault Ste. Marie, Mich., had 
slipped and fallen into the canal, carry: 
ing a locomotive and tender into the 
channel. For several days trafic 
through the canal was at a standstill 
A dozen ore carriers loaded with set 
eral hundred thousand tons of precios 
brown earth from the mines were # 
ready at the locks awaiting passage 10 


(Continued on page 30) 
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/. Today, America has one purpose...to win the war. 


IN YOUR NAME, and in the name of 64,000,000 
fellow Americans who also own life insurance poli- 
cies, the Institution of Life Insurance is bending 
its energies to this great all-out effort. Do you know 
how your life insurance dollars are helping? 





3, AT THE END OF 1941, life insurance companies had 


invested 6 billion dollars in United States Govern- 
ment Bonds. This is about 20% of all life insurance 
company assets. Metropolitan alone now has more 
than $1,350,000,000 invested in United States Gov- 
ernment Bonds. This represents over 24% of the 
Company’s assets. In addition, Metropolitan has 
more than $115,000,000 invested in bonds of the 
Canadian Government. 





@, PART OF THE MONEY you pay as premiums on 


your life insurance goes into reserves . .. and these 
reserves are invested to earn the interest that helps 
pay the cost of your insurance. Today a larger and 
larger part of these life insurance reserves is help- 
ing the United States Government, and the Ca- 
nadian Government, to finance the war program. 


4, THESE LIFE INSURANCE DOLLARS are helping to 


buy planes, tanks, ships, guns, bombs, shells, and 
weapons of all kinds to safeguard our lives and lib- 
erties. Still other dollars, invested in American 
industry and agriculture, are helping to finance 
transportation, the production of power, steel, 
chemicals, oil, food, and other materials necessary 
to ultimate victory. So for the duration of the war, 
you can have the satisfaction of knowing that more 
and more of the dollars you have invested in life 
insurance are flowing to the place where they are 
most needed ...our nation’s war chest! 


BUY WAR SAVINGS STAMPS FROM ANY METROPOLITAN AGENT, OR AT ANY METROPOLITAN OFFICE 











COPYRIGHT 1942——-METROPOLITAN LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


Metropolitan Life Insurance Company 


(A MUTUAL COMPANY) 


Frederick H. Ecker, CHAIRMAN OF THE BOARD _ Leroy A. Lincoln, PRESIDENT 


1 MADISON AVENUE, NEw York, N. Y. 


SEPTEMBER 1, 1942 





upon request. 


This is Number 52 in a series of advertise- 
ments designed to give the public a clearer 
understanding of how a life insurance 
company operates. Copies of preceding 
advertisements in this series will be mailed 
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By CENE ROBB 


IG winds are blowing in violent 
cross-currents along the Poto- 
mac. .. . Nelson and WPB are 

pitched in battle with Army-Navy on 
one hand, with New Dealers and 
unions on the other. . . . Jesse Jones’ 
RFC is still squabbling with Milo Per- 
kins’ BEW over strategic imports and 
stockpiles. . . . OPA and WLB are 
deadlocked in controversy over wage 
boosts. . . . Almost every war agency 
is colliding with at least one other. 

Current crackdown in WPB will 
clean out dead wood, but isn’t likely 
to prevent another major reorganiza- 
tion in October, shortly before elec- 
tions. With military needs transcen- 
dent, and the Administration nursing 
labor, WPB is caught in the middle. 

Politically: Stall on important “home 
front” decisions until after elections is 
backfiring. . . . Present probability— 
new machinery will be set up in Octo- 
ber to show that action is imminent, 
but jarring results of putting it in mo- 
tion will be delayed until voters bring 
in their verdict. . . . It’s definite now 
that Washington henceforth will be in- 
creasingly reluctant to mix politics 
with war. . . . Few will be surprised if 
Willkie, just before or after elections, 
comes into Government as boss of new 
economic authority that Rosenman is 
trying to put together. 

Economically: Steadily harder to 
“do business” with Washington. .. . 
“Cut everything” proponents are get- 
ting into the saddle of control; basic 
labor shortage in the offing and trans- 
portation economies are considered 
sufficient justification for curtailment 
even when materials remain plentiful. 
. . .« “Nucleus plant” program will be 
extended to cover most civilian goods, 
but will close more small shops than it 
will leave open. . . . All kinds of busi- 
ness, excepting retailers whose store 
location is the vital factor, may begin 
now to work up. pooling plans with 
nearby competitors: It’s that “or else.” 


THE DRAFT 


Selective Service is revising its two- 
month-old prediction that few mar- 
ried men would be in camp before 
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Christmas; those without children will 
make up 10-20% of October-November 
quotas. . . . Fewer in 1-B are fit for 
any military service than estimated and 
original 1-A pools in many areas to- 
day are bone dry. . . . Youths 18 and 
19 won’t be taken this year; many go- 
ing to school will stay on next year for 
special courses in math and physics be- 
fore getting into uniform. . . . Navy 
and Army are bucking them but SS 
and War Manpower want volunteering 
halted in order to control labor supply. 
. . . There’s increasing undercover talk 
about drafting labor—putting every- 
one who works on war production in 
the Army at their present wages. 


COMMISSIONS 


Doctors excepted, commissions to 
men straight from civilian life will be 
almost impossible to get within two or 
three months. There were 8,000 grant- 
ed in June-July, sharp reduction since 
Spring. . . . Officer-training programs 
will furnish the only route, and a 
shavetail bar (2nd Lieutenant) the 
first reward, regardless of age and ex- 
perience. New headaches are coming 
as Army draws more heavily on older 
men, many with wide experience in 
important jobs, who’ll find themselves 
saluting former employees. 


LABOR 


Union sniping at management is 
largely a cover-up for wildcat strikes 
and some authorized stalling. . . . Next 
time labor won’t accept WLB settle- 
ment, Army or Navy will step into 
breach to keep production moving, but 
with clear statement that no reflection 
on management is intended. . . . War 
Labor Board shows encouraging signs 
of demanding stronger evidence of 
union responsibility and firmer pledges 
against union coercion in its decisions 
which okay maintenance-of-member- 
ship clauses. 


TAXES 


Congress’ continued delay in acting 
on the tax bill improves prospects for 
Ruml Plan (pay as you go), on 
grounds that taxpayers haven’t known 







all year how much of their income 
save up for Uncle Sam. . . . There, 
good reports that the ’42 Revenue Bj 
won’t pass before November, | 
there’s also growing clamor for 
bad news”—and an idea the new fate 
won't be quite so stiff if voted by 
Congress just ahead of elections, ,,, 
If put through next month, chances are 
against any general sales levy, in fayor 
of post-war credits on excess profits, 
relief for debt-ridden companies, 10% 
debt and war-bond deduction for indi- 
viduals. 


CIVILIAN PRODUCTION 


Nearly everything will be “pegged” 
via horizontal limitations based o 
1941 output. . . . Goods using shortage 
materials will be produced only ina 
specified list of “pilot” plants, smaller 
ones preferred. . . . When small items 
are needed to complete an essential 
commodity, they'll get an “urgency 
standing” on priority rolls. . . . So 
many civilian products have got an 
essential rating that “urgent” will be 
applied to mark those at top of the 
list. . . . Ingredients are being ranked 
on a “ladder of uses” based on impor- 
tance of end consumption. . . . Hender- 
son’s civilian supply men in WPB are 
up-&-coming advocates of standardiz- 
tion. . .. Government is watching busi- 
ness for signs of a “questionnaire 
strike” which occurred in World War 
I: One small manufacturer advises that 
he’s now making out Government re 
ports at the rate of 6,500 a year. 


EARLIEST CHRISTMAS 


Holiday business this year will start 
in October, spread over three months. 
. .. Christmas mailing period for me 
overseas is October 1-31, “earlier the 
better” (check new weight and dimen 
sion rules). . . . Post office expects 
presents for men in camps and theif 
folks at home will increase holiday 
shipments 20-30%. . . . All domestic 
Christmas parcels should be sent it 
time to reach destinations by Decem 
ber 15... . Retailers will lead the bal 
lyhoo for early shopping to ease peak 
weeks of their busiest year. 
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Your own judgment says it’s true --- 





Be wise and “follow through!’’... 





















THAN TO ANY OTHER 
DEALER ORGANIZATION | 





Because Chevrolet dealers 
have sold more new cars 
and trucks—more used cars 
and trucks—and have had 
broader experience in serv- 
icing all makes and models 
during the last ten years— 
than any other dealer 
organization. 


CHEVROLET MOTOR DIVISION, General Motors Corporation 
DETROIT, MICHIGAN 


SAVE THE WHEELS THAT SERVE AMERICA 
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WAR-BORN INDUSTRY 


Tests show that milkweed floss is a 
good substitute for kopak. A milkweed 
floss processing plant, the first any- 
where, is going up at Petoskey, Mich., 
and the entire output will go into life 
preservers (to give them buoyancy), 
into flying suits (to give them warmth). 


PAPER FLASHLIGHTS 


A chemically-treated, reinforced pa- 
per has been developed to replace met- 
als and plastics in the manufacture of 
flashlight cases. Tests, we are told, 
show that the paper is a pretty good 
substitute. 


SEA SUIT 


The latest in life-saving suits is one 
designed to cope with all of today’s 
wartime sea hazards. It is an “overall,” 
self-buoying garment produced by 
Goodrich. The suit has weighted shoe 
soles that keep the wearer upright in 
the water, an ingenious neckband that 
keeps water from entering the suit. The 
garment is black, offering minimum 
attraction for fish, with yellow hood 
that is easily seen over the water. 
Equipment that comes with the suit 
includes a knife for fighting off sharks, 
a flashlight and a whistle. 


RAYON BRISTLES 


A new, secret process turns rayon 
yarn into paint brush bristles. The 
rayon bristles are said to be quite as 
satisfactory as those of the Chinese 
and Siberian hog variety, formerly im- 
ported. 


DOUBLE DUTY 


One wartime advantage of trailer 
equipment, reported by several com- 
panies: Tractor trucks can be put on 
other jobs while trailers are being 
loaded: or unloaded. 


SMOKE CONTROL 


General Electric has devised an elec- 
tronic tube, which, installed in a ship’s 
stacks, warns firemen when clouds of 
smoke are being sent into the sky for 


— 





subs to see. How it works: A beam of 
light is thrown across the smoke col- 
umn in the stack and made to shine on 
a phototube, most versatile of the elec- 
tronic tubes. When the smoke gets too 
thick, the light is blocked out and the 
phototube relays the warning. 


GADGET 


A new wartime conservation device 
is a “pencil lengthener,” made of plas- 
tic, which has a threaded grip that 
holds any size pencil stub. 


ASSOCIATION OF IDEAS 


A new organization is the National 
Association of Suggestion Systems, 
with headquarters in Chicago. Avowed 
purpose of the association is to stimu- 


late workers to produce ideas that yill 
speed production, curb waste—jp 
short, help to win the war. President 
of the association is E. S. Taylor, di. 
rector of the Pullman Co.’s employee 
suggestion system. 


TIE-IN 


Schaeffer (pens and inks) has tied 
in with the Government’s V-Mail pro- 
gram by marketing a “V-Black Skrip.” 
It’s a jet, ebony black fluid claimed to 
insure the best photographic reproduc. 
tion. 


TWO FUEL SUBSTITUTES 


Diesel engines of sewage disposal 
plants in five cities are now being run 
by sewage gas, replacing natural or 





Here’s one way The General Tire 
& Rubber Co. reminds workers 
that they’re fighting the Axis, the 
enemies of democracy and private 
enterprise. Two punching bags, 
~ decorated with cartoons of Hitler 
and Hirohito, hang in the entrance 
way to the company’s Akron, 








SOCK ‘EM, SISTER! 


Ohio, plant. Every time there is a 
shift change, workers are invited 
to take a sock at the war-makers. 
The two girls in the picture are 
employed in the pontoon division. 
Output has increased noticeably 
since this and similar stimulants 
were installed. Note sign on wall. 
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manufactured gas and oil. In Seattle, 
sawdust is gaining favor as a house- 


heating fuel, replacing oil and coal. 
With lumber mills at capacity, sawdust 
is plentiful and cheap. 


PLASTIC PIPE 
Plastic pipe that can be threaded 


with ordinary iron pipe lines is now 
being made by Dow Chemical Co. The 
pipe is odorless, tasteless and non-tox- 
ic, says the company, and can be weld- 
ed, heated and bent. It is entirely un- 
affected by water; only a few solvents 
exhibit any adverse effects. . 


HOW TO SAVE GASOLINE 


Tests by Sun Oil Co. show that autos 
can be run on half their cylinders at a 
big saving in gasoline. Simple, inex- 
pensive motor and carburetor adjust- 
ments turn the trick. 


WAR WEAR (SHOES) 


Two innovations in shoe making fea- 
ture conservation of leather. One is a 
wooden-soled shoe, developed by the 
Sterling Last Corp. The sole is in two 
parts, hinged together with leather, 
which affords desired flexibility. The 
other is a leather, “tank tread” shoe, 
developed by E. P. Reed & Co. The 
sole is composed of leather sections, 
like tank treads, joined by a binder 
backing. 


NEW JOB FOR PLASTICS 


A new process makes it possible to 
substitute plastics for metals in the 
manufacture of wheels for turret lathes. 
The wheels are molded in one opera- 
tion and the metal ring insert, for key- 
ing to the shaft, is integral with the 
molding. 


CAP CONVERSION 


Du Pont reports that aircraft manu- 
facturers are using tight-fitting, cellu- 
lose bottle caps to protect the open 
ends of fuel and hydraulic lines, other 
pipes and tubes, during plane assem- 
bly and shipping. The caps close the 
tubes against dust and dirt, protect 
them from rust and discourage efforts 
of saboteurs to plug the lines. If an 
opening so sealed is broken, the bro- 
ken seal is clear evidence of tampering. 


GRASS AND OIL 


Lemon grass oil, used in the manu- 
facture of perfumes and scented soaps, 
is now being produced in this coun- 
try. It has long been a product of the 
East Indies. This year the U. S. Sugar 
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FTER carefully weighing all 

the pros and cons, OPA has 
decided to turn thumbs down on 
the plea of traveling salesmen for 
extra gasoline rations. According 
to OPA, there isn’t enough petro- 
leum available in the Eastern ra- 
tioned area to permit salesmen 
more than a “B” ration book in 
addition to their “A” ration book. 
A salesman is therefore limited to 
448 gallons a year. 

With hope of relief dispelled, 
companies employing traveling 
salesmen must face the problem 
boldly, and map out plans for 
keeping their salesmen rolling on 
the scant rations available. Here 
are some suggestions of the Re- 
search Institute of America, Inc., 
based on the practical experience 
of its 30,000 members: 

1. Have salesmen make advance 
appointments wherever possible, 
and concentrate calls within a lim- 
ited area. Encourage the use of the 
telephone and mail, particularly 
for suburban areas. 

2. Try to cut down on fre- 
quency of salesmen’s calls by edu- 
cating buyers to stock up with as 
large an inventory as possible at 
one time. Some companies have 
established the policy of requiring 
a minimum quantity for orders, 
thereby increasing the fruitfulness 
of each salesman’s calls. 

3. Revise and reroute sales 
territories so as to avoid having 
salesmen make long trips into each 
other’s territory. Some companies 





HOW TO KEEP YOUR 
SALESMEN 


within easy reach, particularly 


ROLLING 


have even gone further—arranged 
an alternating use of cars owned 
by salesmen covering the same 
territory for different companies, 
in much the same way as de- 
liveries have been pooled. 

4. Put more stress on foot 
travel. Where the destination is 


within the same city, public 
transit systems plus foot travel 
should be used. One large com- 
pany recently established a quota 
plan whereby each salesman is re- 
quired to plan his work so that 
one day he will travel on foot. 
Moreover, he must park his car 
overnight if more than eight miles 
from work, the company paying 
the parking charge and transporta- 
tion back to his home. Another 
company has put a ban on busi- 
ness trips just before week-ends. 

5. Point up plans for bringing 
buyers to you rather than carry- 
ing goods to the buyer. Some com- 
panies try to bring customers to 
hotels and other central spots by 
special merchandising exhibitions 
and special demonstrations. 

ae % * 

All other means failing, you can 
concentrate your salesmen’s efforts 
on the preferred accounts, discon- 
tinue branch operations or reduce 
the sales of products which re- 
quire long hauls and extensive use 
of transportation facilities. A 
large company reports results by 
dropping break-even or marginal 
accounts. 








Corp., operating a plant in Florida’s 
Everglades, expects output of the oil 
to run upwards of 100,000 pounds— 
enough to meet all domestic demands. 


OUTDOOR POWER PLANT 


A powerhouse without a “house,” 
using in its construction less than 10% 
of the structural steel ordinarily used, 
will soon be built by Ebasco Services, 
Inc., the service organization of the 
Electric Bond and Share Co. The main 
operating parts of the plant, from 
steam boilers to generators, will be ex- 


posed to the weather—the only enclo- 


_ sures will be for the operating crews 


at their instrument panels. 
RUBBER-LIKE PLASTIC 


Hercules Powder Co. has a new plas- 
tic, made from cotton and alcohol, 
which can be used as a substitute for 
rubber. While it isn’t suitable for mak- 
ing tires and tubes, the new plastic 
can be used to replace rubber in thou- 
sands of everyday articles, including 
garden hose, golf balls, raincoats, elec- 
trical tape and footwear. 








THE PATTERN OF BUSINESS 
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ABSENTEEISM and tardiness in war 
plants offers such a serious problem 
that some companies are returning to 
the World War I practice of offering 
bonuses in money—or days off—for 
regular attendance. 

* 

Public utility business during the 
first six months of this year was the 
best on record. Profits, however, were 
the smallest in any first half since 1935. 

* 

Singing telegrams, also special-rate 
social and holiday messages, are out 
after September 18. They are “luxury 
services” that might interfere with vi- 
tal war communications. 

* 

The convert-to-coal program. still 
lags. 

* 

Gas stations are following the ex- 
ample of auto dealers—they are taking 
on sidelines. One Socony station now 
offers brooms, ironing boards and 
mops. 

* 

Chain store expansion is being re- 

tarded by a shortage of store fixtures, 


So huge is this year’s wheat harvest 
that many garages, dance halls and 
even churches are doing double duty 
as storage houses. 

* 

A boom in the value of silver has 
forced Treasury officials to discard 
plans to make five-cent pieces out of a 
50-50 combination of silver and cop- 
per. At current prices, people could 
melt “nickels” down and sell the metal 
at a profit. 

* 

Makers of wood, unupholstered furni- 
ture will get no iron or steel, except 
joining hardware, after October 31. 
Last year they used 30,000 tons of 
steel. 

* 

According to Horwath & Hoxwath, 
hotel accounting company, Uncle Sam 
has taken over about 2% of the coun- 
try’s hotel rooms—30,000 rooms in 
203 hotels. 

* 

New York gas and electric com- 
panies may soon use postcards for bill- 
ing purposes. They’d save costs, con- 
serve materials. 








more. This will be the fundament,l 
policy of the joint Army, Navy and 
Maritime Commission on the re-nego. 
tiation of contracts. 

* 

Many candy factories, idle because 
of the cocoa shortage, will be convert. 
ed to war work as fast as machinery 
can be supplied. Candy-making ma. 
chinery is unsuited for war work, 
though the factories are clean and air. 
conditioned—ideal for precision jobs, 

* 

One out of every seven workers in 
New York, some 400,000, are unem- 
ployed—and the ranks are growing, 
Reason: The city’s industries are con- 
centrated on wartime non-essentials, 

* 

On the other hand, labor shortages 
now hamper production in one out of 
every four war-plant centers. 

* 

Few retailers have yet felt the far. 
reaching effects of price control. Most 
are more concerned right now about 
war rulings that curtail their stocks, 

* 
A Chicago bird-house manufacturer 





especially refrigerating equipment. In * reports that business has just about rd 
fact, some old stores are being shut The profits of war should be disappeared, not for a lack of mate ‘ ’ 
down to provide fixtures for new stores “enough to encourage maximum pro- rials, but because his customers are al 
in growing war-plant areas. duction on a low-cost basis,” but no — buying war bonds with their bird. So 
house money. ed j 
ir 
ne man’ 
Hi bh S 7 Almost forgotten in the petroleum it +4) 
es g nw po Ss transportation crisis are the more than J reac) 
2,000,000 dwellings along the Atlantic § ,;,) 
To ASSIST sales managers, collection managers and others in similar — in seaboard which, in this age of prog: oa 
directing the energies of their stafis to the most promising territories, Forbes ress, still use kerosene or gas oline for in th 
presents once a month five lists of cities which should give the best results. Each honsshbeld Mabel 
f citi havi b lation of at least titted 
group of cities, or territory, covers an area having an urban population of a 
one million. The stars and numbers indicate the number of successive times cities iat * : W 
hats bain Maanaied, The National Inventors Council, not § as | 
yet a year old, has already received [| rail; 
BEST Txirp Best 91,823 ideas designed to help the 
Houston, Tex. Waco, Tex. 6* Baltimore, Md. York, Pa. : eats 
Dallas. Tex. te Vicksburg, Miss. Washington, D. C. Portsmouth, Va. ae — the on 7 T 
Oklahoma City, Okla. Pine Bluff, Ark. 11% Richmond, Va. Williamsport, Pa. n erican inventiveness, says i. proc 
Fort Worth, Tex. 2%  Texarkana,Tex.11% Norfolk, Va. Newport News, Va. Charles F. Kettering, chairman of the | peac 
Shreveport, La.2*% El Dorado, Ark.2*  Harnsburg, Pa. Hagerstown, Md. Council. wor 
Austin, Tex. 2* Texarkana, Ark. 184 " 
Galveston, Tex. FourtH BEst War has b . 
Seconp BEst Detroit, Mich. Fort Wayne, Ind. 3* ar nas rought new life to many D 
Omaha. Neb Topeka, Kan Indianapolis, Ind. 2% Lansing, Mich. 3% old, abandoned iron ore mines in New } sma 
Des Maines. Ta. Cetar Ra pide, Te. Toledo, Ohio Jackson, Mich. * York, New Jersey and Pennsylvania. 
awe Gry. Kan. 004 Falls, a Kore Bese * S] 
ichita. Kan. utchinson, le . 
St. Joseph, Mo. Atchison, Kan. Pittsburgh, Pa. Warren, Ohio * No longer can Pullman sections be ages 
Sioux City, Ia. Fremont, Neb. Akron, Ohio * Franklin, Pa. ordered in advance. When upper space | ers 
Lincoln, Neb. Canton, Ohio * is available, conductors on the train | thei 
will sell sections for over-night use. § ally 
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AREAS FOR SPECIAL CONSIDERATION 


at any previous time since September, 1941 


1, Oakland, Calif. 4. Spokane, Wash. 8. Lincoln, Neb. 
2. Springfield, Mass. 


7. Lansing, Mich. 





Ws 


Numbers in circles locate the largest cities which have recently 
compared more favorably with the same time a year earlier than 


5. Tacoma, Wash. 9. Durham, N. C. 
3. Chattanooga, Tenn. 6. Savannah, Ga. 10. Newport News, Va. « 100% to 116% 


“ HOW CONDITIONS ARE 
Res 

















Comparison With Same 
Time Year Ago 

A 137% and higher 

B 117% to 136% 


Continued improvement 
one month or more 


Recent improvement 
D 85% to 99% (may be temporary) 


— 





‘a 
Littie or no change in 
ratio to last year 


SV 


Trend continues down 
one month or more 


© B. C. Forbes Publishing Co. 








Heavy troop transport, along with rec- 
ord civilian business, made the restric- 
tion necessary. 

* 

Some 50,000 cork trees will be plant- 
ed in California this year, or twice as 
many as were planted in 1941. Though 
it takes many years for a cork tree to 
reach maturity (yield cork in commer- 
cial quantities), these plantings mark 
another big step toward self-sufficiency 
in the future. 

* 

Women are replacing drafted men 
as laborers in one Harrisburg, Pa., 
railroad yard. 

* 

The auto industry, geared up to a 
production point 20% above that of 
peacetime, is turning out $13,600,000 
worth of armaments a day. 

* 

Don’t be surprised if gas rations get 

smaller after the elections. 
* 

Shutdowns because of material short- 
ages are a jolt to labor morale. Work- 
ets are not anxious to go “all out” if 
their efforts hasten a shutdown. Actu- 
ally, slow-down strikes may be a result. 
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According to Armour’s President 
Eastwood, the meat shortage is the re- 
sult of increased demand growing out 
of higher buying power and ceilings 
that keep prices down. Despite talk to 
the contrary, formal meat rationing is 
not likely to come this year. Volun- 
tary “meatless days,” however, may be 
tried. 

od 


Wholesale prices, as we go to press, 
are at the highest level since October, 
1926. 

* 


Several bottling companies are now 
punching bottle caps out of old tin 
cans. 

* 


Service on millions of automobiles 
needed to keep war workers going is 
being performed in small-car dealer or 
independent repair shops. Satisfactory 
maintenance is being achieved in thou- 
sands of such establishments where 
bookkeeping has ever been a wander- 
ing if not completely lost art. From 
now on, however, all such establish- 
ments will be violating a law of the 
land in the form of an- Office of Price 


Administration order unless they: (1) 
Charge no more than they did in 
March; (2) keep all records showing 
prices charged during March; (3) pre- 
pare for filing, in accordance with 
OPA regulation, a list of March prices 
and keep it up to date; (4) give sales 
slips and receipts, as required by the 
regulation. 
* 


Output of munitions has doubled in 
the past five months, trebled in the 
past eight months. Details of this pro- 
duction record will soon be made pub- 
lic by Donald Nelson who, observers 
say, is “getting tough.” Certainly, he 
has been a target of plenty of criticism 
lately. 

* 

Mexican labor is being imported for 
farms on a “temporary migration” ba- 
sis. Only catch, as far as farmers are 
concerned: An agreement between the 
two governments calls for a minimum 
of 30c an hour—about five cents high- 
er than the average rate. 

* 


There are only 122 days left this 
year to sock the Axis. 








WAR DAMAGE 
INSURANCE 


(Continued from page 12) 


In every other situation, however, 
vehicles take a higher rate. 
Although the War Damage Corpora. 
tion is a governmental agency and was 
authorized by Congress, the complete 
plan under which it is operating is the 
result of a fine example of co-opera 
tion between private business and the 
Government. There was an important 
war job to be done and the fire in. 
surance industry organized quickly and 
threw itself wholeheartedly into it. The 
fire insurance business and the Goy. 
ernment jointly perfected the plan and 






* Five of the first 53 Army-Navy 
Production Awards pennants, for 
plants with the highest achievement 
in war production, have been 


now, although the boss is Secretary of 


Commerce Jesse Jones, the War Dam- 











To Westinghouse men and women, 


N ANNOUNCING that five of the first fifty-three Army- 
Navy Production Awards go to Westinghouse, 
James Forrestal, Undersecretary of the Navy, said, 
“The men and women in these plants are making an 
outstanding contribution to victory. Their practical 
patriotism stands as an example to all Americans and 
they have reason to be proud of the record they have set.” 


Westinghouse, one of the world’s leading manufac- 
turers of electrical equipment, is now producing war 
materials at the rate of 4000 carloads per month... 
enough to fill a freight train 37 miles long every 30 days. 


To this effort, we are applying the full extent of 
Westinghouse “know how” in scientific research, in 
engineering, and in production. Asa result, production, 
on a man-hour basis, is 95% ahead of the mid-1940 
rate. Insomedivisions, productionisupmorethan 300%. 


This is the record to date. We hope to make it still 
better tomorrow. 


© Westinghouse 


Westinghouse Electric and Manufacturing Company, 
Pittsburgh, Pa. + Plants in 25 cities — Offices Everywhere 


awarded to Westinghouse. 


for an “outstanding contribution to victory” 





age Corp. is actually supervised and 
managed by the fire insurance business 
through the WDC’s executive vice-pres- 
ident, Frank A. Christensen, one of the 
top executives of the fire insurance 
business. 


MAJOR RISKS COVERED 


Within the first 15 days of operation 
the corporation had covered most of 
the major insurance risks of the U.S. 
The largest reported single coverage 
was $1,400,000,000 and was written 
for Bell Telephone System, including 
Western Electric, covering office and 
telephone buildings, stations and man- 
ufacturing plants. Most of the cover 
age placed in force so far has been 
on property located within 25 miles of 
either coast, according to reports 
within the insurance business. 


INLAND CITIES BUY 


The New Orleans School Board 
bought $17,000,000 of war damage 
coverage and the Port of New Orleans 
bought $23,000,000. The New York 
Stock Exchange is protected for $15, 
000,000 and the properties of Consoli- 
dated Edison Co. and subsidiaries for 
$300,000,000. A volume of coverage, 
however, was reported from such in- 
land cities as Minneapolis and St. 
Paul and Detroit. 

In a project of such magnitude # 
that of furnishing catastrophy cover 
age to millions of American property 
owners, a few kinks were inevitable 
and expected. The nation has a sound 
and workable plan, however, which has 
put private business to work and the 
nation should be very happy about the 
whole thing. 
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threw ‘thins hand grenades 


>) You at the vice-president’s desk. You department manager. 
iJ You superintendent. You “big boss.”” You young-man-coming-up. 
| Z , You threw them. 

/ y ae. You have a brother, a son, in the service. You dream of him 
% at night. You are beside him fighting somewhere in the Pacific 
or in the Middle East. You’re with him, firing a machine gun in his flying 
fortress, or you and he throw hand grenades as you charge the enemy. Your 
jaw is grim, the sweat stands out on your forehead. You wake up in your bed 
saying: ‘‘What can I do?’’ 
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of And you find right now that you can do a lot. 
S. There’s a salvage campaign in your town now. There’s an old steel shovel 
> in your shop. 
of ONE SHOVEL WILL MAKE FOUR HAND GRENADES. 
z This war will be won by metal. Gather up that junk around 
‘en your plant and your brother, your son, will soon be throwing it 
. at the enemy. 
The steel industry, including Bethlehem, is buying every ton 

of scrap it can get, but the normal supply is far from enough. 
rd Scrap metal from every corner of the country must be gathered for remelting 
. into guns, bullets, planes, and ships. 
a No steel company seeks favoritism. Get your scrap to market. Wherever 
Sy it goes, the war effort will be served. Sell your scrap to your local junk dealer 
7A or get in touch with your local scrap salvage committee. They will help you 
ee to get your scrap started on its way to the steel furnaces. 
i. 
St. 


jer P ~ Now, just as one producer to another, will you be good enough to 
e We 


rty write and tell us what you are doing to deliver scrap to market? 
ble It would cheer us a lot to learn of what you are doing, whether 
“4 your company is big or small. Address Scrap Man, Room 749. 
the Bethlehem Steel Company, Bethlehem, Pa. 
the 
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ANECDOTES 


from the Past That 
Give Purpose to the 


FUTURE 


In these days when human values are being 
seriously challenged, it will reaffirm your con- 
fidence in the future to read these anecdotes 
and flashes of philosophy of men who helped 
build the American industries that are so 
ably producing for Uncle Sam today. 


Already in its second printing, this lively 
book is helping thousands of business men 
make this their greatest year of achieve- 
ment because .. . it proves that work is the 
catalyst which unites all other forces for get- 
ting things done. 


B. C. FORBES, through his years of asso- 
ciation with men who have scaled the heights 
of human achievement, brings you hundreds 
of intimate anecdotes about men who had 
no more than you have to get ahead. 


You can put their systems, their methods, 
their ideas and ideals to immediate practical 
use where you are, with whatever talents you 
possess. More than 200 pages to turn to for 
courage and cheer. 


Thousands of copies have been sold at 
$2.50. While present edition lasts—Special 
Cash Price only $2! 





REMIT NOW TO SAVE 20% AND... 
TO HAVE YOUR COPY AUTOGRAPHED 


oe COUPON TODA ] 
B. C. FORBES PUBLISHING CO.., INC., 











B. C. FORBES SEES: 


Big Events Brewing. 
Dictation Resented 


OMENTOUS events will erupt at 
M any moment, some probably 

very unfavorable, some favor- 
able. 

Russia arouses most misgivings. 
Her heroic defenders are steadily driv- 
en back by an enemy apparently utter- 
ly callous to what it costs in human 
life. News from this vital theater of 
war may become much worse. 

The stalemate in North Africa can- 
not possibly last much longer. Here the 
chances of encouraging developments 
seem even, or better, since the long 
lull has given Britain an opportunity 
to send reinforcements not only from 
her and Empire forces but to buttress 
her strength by U. S. fighters and 
weapons. 

The modest-scale offensive initiated 
by the United Nations against the Jap- 
anese in the Solomon Islands justifies 
hope that larger-scale operations will 
shortly be waged and that the outcome 
will be satisfactory. The Japs have 
been slowed up in their Chinese ad- 
vances. 

The daring storming of Dieppe, tak- 
en in conjunction with other events, 
including constant arrivals of very 
large numbers of U. S. men and mate- 
riel across the Atlantic, can be inter- 
preted as portending very spectacular 
second-front action, probably within 
the next few weeks. 

Britain reports preparations for still 
more extensive destruction of enemy 
centers by air armadas. 

All in all, September promises to 
prove an epochal month. 


At home the sweeping victory of one 
political candidate openly opposed by 
President Roosevelt and the equally 
sweeping defeat of his candidate for 
the New York State gubernatorial 
nomination are widely discussed by 
men of affairs—privately. Some see 
indication that people are becoming re- 
sentful of more and more domination 
by Washington. Will this trend be- 
come pronounced before November? 

Dissatisfaction over the mugwump- 
ish way politicians have pussyfooted in 


handling recalcitrant organized work. 


ers is seen as rising throughout the 
country, and as likely to be reflected 
at the polls—unless President Roose. 
velt, his ear to the ground, takes some 
effective step before then. 

Shilly-shallying over agricultural 
ceilings has resulted in commodity 
prices soaring to heights not equaled 
in 14 years. Politics again. 

Politics rather than sound econom- 
ics is responsible also for putting off a 
sales tax which appears inevitable— 
after the election. 

Bungling in over-all direction of our 
gigantic war program is being uncov- 
ered. Business men familiar with the 
facts blame lack of clearly-allocated 
duties among high-ups and lack of one 
supreme head for all three services, 
Army, Navy, Aircraft, a responsibility 
resting upon President Roosevelt. 

Meanwhile, the stock market has 
been calm. Price changes have been as 
narrow as volume. But small gains 
have predominated notwithstanding 
daily dividend reductions. 

My guess is that a pronounced 
swing, one way or the other, is near. 
Unlike many others, I lean to optimism 
rather than to pessimism. 


Retail installment sales are running 
from 25% to 40% below last year's 
level, with both installment restrictions 
and a lack of things to finance respon- 
sible for the decrease. — 

* 

The wartime expansion in produc- 
tion of certain basic chemicals—am- 
monia, chlorine and phenol are cases 
in point—is leading to a search for 
post-war outlets. 

* 

Spring and Winter wheat crops in 
the United States are estimated at 
970,000,000 bushels by the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture. Provided weather 
continues favorable, it would not be 
surprising to see the total wheat yield 
for 1942 cross the 1,000,000,000- 
bushel mark. 


FORBES 
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50 MUCH, 
50 SOON 


LL INDUSTRY has earned its laurels in war produc- 
tion. The people are beginning to understand the 
magnitude of the job that has been done, so far, with 
more astounding results to come. So Much, So Soon, has 
not been easy, for anybody. 

Here at Alcoa, So Much, So Soon, came out of a very 
early start on expanded capacity. That expansion was 
not just a matter of adding, but of multiplying, all 
along the line. We are making more aluminum in one 
month than we did in a whole year, not so long ago. 
The curve is still rising, steeply, to match the curve of 
plane schedules. Our sector of war responsibility, like 
yours, is being met. 

After the war, industry will have a different kind of 
war responsibility. All of us will be looked to, to make 


80 many jobs, so soon. 
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If we can do that, we shall have won the peace as 
well. Jobs make buying power. They pay taxes. They 
give men the dignity they want above all else. 

Many jobs, the millions of jobs that will be needed, 
must come out of new things to make. Final blueprints 
cannot be drawn now, of course. But the Imagineering 
can be done. Let your imagination soar, then engineer 
it down to earth with all the technical advances the 
war has stimulated. 

The Bonds you buy today will be the priming of the 
market. The Imagineering you do will be the stimulus. 

Among other things, Alcoa Aluminum, cheaper, 
better, still more versatile, has new and startling 
potentialities you should be exploring, against that day. 

Atuminum Company or America, 1981 Gulf Build- 
ing, Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania. 


ALCOA ALUMINUM 

















Fact and Comment 


the Fall elections. In view of the prospect that various 
labor groups will wring wage advances during com- 
ing months from the WLB, that various agricultural 
commodities may advance, that levying of,a general 
sales tax will be postponed, that meanwhile war work- 
ers will reap increased: purchasing power, the likeli- 
hood is for continuance of a further uptrend in the 
cost of living. 

Notwithstanding all this, notwithstanding the as- 
sured swelling of the nation’s weekly pay envelope, 
notwithstanding the strict curtailment of manufacture 
of consumer goods, the writer does not, at this stage, 
feel that inflation need run wild. Some inflation, yes. 
But it is inconceivable that, after November, the pow- 
ers-that-be at Washington will not act more sensibly, 
more rationally, more in conformity with sound eco- 
nomics. 


(Continued from page 7! 


* 


Selfishness keeps out happiness. 
* 


Defiant Strikers Jubilant, But—— 


“Heads we win, tails you lose.” Thus exulted work- 
ers of a Bayonne, N. J., plant (General Cable Corpora- 
tion), who had walked out in defiance of a War Labor 
Board ruling, when news came that President Roose- 
velt had ordered the Navy to take over the running of 
the concern. But isn’t their jubilance shortsighted? 
What if workers in myriads of other plants defied con- 
stituted governmental authorities with the same out- 
come: Operation by the Government? The result 
would be total revolution of our system of economy, 
transformation from operation by management, repre- 
senting the stockholder owners, to operation by the 
Government. 

Where would this leave wage earners? Strikes 
against the Government are not permitted. Malcon- 
tents and all others would be compelled to do as 
ordered by the Government—just as in Germany, 
Italy and Japan. Labor unions have no standing, no 
rights, in these countries. Workers do as they are told 
—or are shot. 

No sensible person wants any such set-up here. Yet 
that would be inescapable if the defiance of these 
Bayonne strikers were to become universal. 

Surely it would be more wholesome, better Ameri- 
canism, if defiant strikers in essential war plants were 
severed by the Government from their jobs, armed 
forces stationed to insure safety of workers who 
wished to remain at work and other wage earners in- 
vited to take the place of the lawless strikers, with the 
latter no longer exempt from military service and 
banned from employment in other war output plants. 


Country Boy Makes Good 


“Keep your eye on this young man,” said T. Cole. 
man du Pont, go-getting industrialist, when he intro- 
duced me to Percy H. Johnston, who had been spotted 
by him as a young banker in Louisville and brought 
to New York as a vice-president of the Chemical Bank. 
That was exactly 25 years ago. It took Mr. Johnston 
less than three years to become president, before he 
was 40. The Chemical’s total assets a quarter of a cen- 
tury ago were less than $50,000,000. They have been 
increased by more than a billion dollars, to $1,098.. 
000,000. It then held $450,000 U. S. Government 
bonds; today, $328,000,000. 

Despite the hard work such extraordinary upbuild- 
ing has entailed, Percy Johnston—a strapping six 
footer, whose hobbies include chopping mountains of 
wood—has found time to render eminent public ser- 
vice. He has been president of the N. Y. State Chamber 
of Commerce, chairman of the New York Clearing 
House Committee, president of the New York Clear- 
ing House Association, president of the Reserve City 
Bankers Association, president of the board of trustees 
of Sailors Snug Harbor. A far cry from lighting the 
street lamps in his native town, Lebanon, Ky., at 50c 
a week, and milking cows for $3 a month, to aid his 
widowed mother. 

Is America going to continue to be the land of 
opportunity, rich in country lads who have industri- 
ously toiled their way to the very top? 

* 


He who works only for money 
seldom gets far. 


* 
How Blest We Are 


Every American newspaper correspondent arriving 
in foreign countries actively engaged in war, and 
every American arriving from such countries, pictures 
startling contrasts between conditions here and there. 


We are able to buy all the food, all the clothing, all. 


the drink, everything our hearts desire. We are not 
subjected to death-dealing bombs. We are living nor- 
mally, safely. We don’t know what real blackouts 
mean. We can work where we want, travel where we 
want. Our movies and theaters are crowded. Our spend- 
able income, as a people, is incomparably greater 
than that of any other foreign country at war. The 
draft has encompassed only a minor percentage of 
Americans. .. . 

Do we sufficiently appreciate how blest we are in 
comparison with our British allies and with the peo- 
ples under the heel of Hitler? 

* 


Strong foundations are necessary for a 
towering structure. 
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WHAT ARE WE FIGHTING FOR? 


... THE HOMELY FRAGMENTS OF DAILY LIFE.. 


. words like freedom 


or liberty draw close to us only when we break them down into the homely fragments of 





daily life. Those youngsters on the bench working out the future of their own free will; 


that church, where no Austrian paper-hanger tells us how we shall worship; the strollers 


on Main Street who gossip to their hearts’ content, unaware of such a thing as a concen- 


tration camp. Those are the things. we’re really fighting for. 





... and we are discovering the importance of rubber 


THAT FELT HAT, tossed on the grass beside the 
bench, is made of rabbit fur from Australia 
—and the ship that brought it here was 
controlled by directions signalled over 
tubber-insulated wire. Its powerful ma- 
chinery was cushioned with rubber mount- 


ings. THE TEXTILE MILL that made the cotton 
in her dress depended upon rubber trans- 
mission belts and many other industrial 
rubber products. THE BOTTLES OF “COKE” they'll 
soon be sipping in the corner drug store 
and their “ham on rye” wouldn’t be or 


hand for their enjoyment except for the 
help of rubber in the bottling works, on 
the farm, in the flour mill, in the bakery 
and the dairy, in the meat packing piant, 
throughout every railroad system, and on 
every delivery truck. 
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The needs of the army and navy come first today in every one of the great manufacturing plants of United 
States Rubber Company. For the duration of the war take watchful care of every one of the essential “U. S.” 
products now in your possession. Whatever is worn beyond use turn in for scrap. When peace comes we will 
manufacture again for civilian use such famous “U. S.” trade-marked products as: Gaytees, Koyalon Mattresses, 
Pe-ko Jar Rings, U.S. Laytex Wire, U. S. Royal Master Tires, and Lastex, the miracle yarn. 


Rockefeller Center © New York 
UNITED STATES RUBBER COMPANY 
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Non-profit 


FAIRPLAY ~ 


League Appears Before 
Senate Committee 


HE Investors Fampiay LEAGUE, 

on the invitation of Senator 

George, Chairman of the Senate 
Finance Committee, was represented 
before that body and made a plea for 
such treatment of investors and other 
thrifty citizens that our free enterprise 
system would not be wrecked. Extracts 
from the statement made by the 
League’s counsel, B. A. Javits: 

I am appearing here in the interests 
of 15,000,000 stockholders of Ameri- 
can corporations, 64,000,000 savings 
bank depositors and other small prop- 
erty owners. In their economic inter- 
ests these are unrepresented groups in 
the affairs of this country, in contrast 
with organized labor and farmers. A 
democracy functions by the balance 
of pressures. 

The INvEstors FampPLay LEACUE 
has been organized to represent the 
men and women who have a financial 
stake in the wellbeing of the nation. 
The tax bill is of vital importance to 
them. 

What makes America different from 
Germany and Japan is that we have a 
free enterprise system: Our industries 
are not owned or even controlled in 
the broad sense by the Government. 
That is the American way of life, and 
that is the way of life we wish to 
retain and foster. 

We therefore respectfully suggest to 
you that corporations, which are the 
common property of the American 
people, shall not be so taxed as to 
make it impossible for them to con- 
tinue to function, or to make it neces- 
sary to have the Government take 
them over. In other words, we are 
against the Government owning the 
property of the people. We want the 
people to continue to own the Govern- 
ment and their own property. 

The LeacveE is newly-formed. We 
hope that, with intelligent and con- 


Membership 
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B. C. FORBES, Managing Director 


structive leadership, it will be able to 
give you gentlemen in Congress an 
organized group of securityholders 
and property owners to whom you can 
look for either united action or aid 
and advice in helping to deal with the 
nation’s legislative problems. It is a 
grass roots organization. It isn’t dom- 
inated by any industrial interests or by 
any political interests. It is seeking to 
provide the additional balance-wheel 
needed in the organized groups of the 
nation. 

As notice of our opportunity to 
appear has been short, we should like 
opportunity to file a further brief in 
the interests of the forgotten men and 
women of property in this country. 
We are interested in preserving our 
system so that our men who are fight- 
ing may know what they are fighting 
for, and civilian morale strengthened. 

We believe that the huge borrow- 
ings of the Government will be much 
better secured if the corporations, 
which in the final analysis are security 
for these debts, are permitted to be 
sound and strong. 

We also believe that, to encourage 


EEE EEE EEE EET 
TELL WASHINGTON 


If you feel that stockholders, 
in addition to meeting all 
other taxes, should not be 
compelled, through the cor- 
porations of which they are 
the real owners, to pay 45% 
of their “normal” net earn- 
ings and 99% of so-called 
“excess” earnings, as pro- 
posed in the House bill now 
before the Senate, write to 
your Senators and Represen- 
tatives. Condemn, also, any 
other features of the measure 
you are convinced are unfair. 
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Non-partisan 


the private financing of enterprise and 
industry, the capital gains tax should 
be handled in the way Mr. Enil 
Schram, president of the New York 
Stock Exchange, has suggested. 

[Mr. Schram told the Committee: 
“It is my conviction that the Treasury's 
revenue would be greatly increased if 
the tax were modified to eliminate the 
holding period and to establish a tax 
rate that would encourage the taking 
of capital gains, thus tapping a very 
large potential source of revenue.” He 
characterized the tax as “a form of 
capital levy.” ] 

As yet the FampLay LEAGUE does 
not represent a great many people, 
but we do speak for the interests of 
many millions of America’s middle 
class, and we fervently hope that this 
middle class, which is in danger of 
being destroyed, will be served and 
helped by your efforts and by the ef- 
forts of this organization. 


Workers Getting More, 
Investors Less 


The following newspaper release has 
been given nationwide circulation: 

An increasing slice of the nationd 
income pie is going to employees, a 
shrinking slice to capital, to investor 
and small business owners. 

Total compensation of employes 
last year increased, as compared with 
1929, $11,788,000,000, or 22.21%, 
while total compensation of capita 
decreased $521,000,000, or 1.72%. 

These comparisons are cited by 
B. C. Forbes, head of the INVESTORS 
FamrpLay LEacue, from statistics ob 
tained from the Department of Com 
merce. 

“Since wages this year are rising 
and dividends being reduced, this 
trend is becoming more pronounced, 
Mr. Forbes points out. “It is signk 
ficant that, whereas total nationd 
income last year was $11,257,000,00 





greater than in 1929, employees ob 
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tained all this and $521,000,000 more, 
at the expense of what capital received. 

“Although national income last year 
was $94,540,000,000 against $83,283,- 
000,000 in 1929, dividends were 
$1,295,000,000 less, interest $606,- 
900,000 less, net rents and royalties 
$939,000,000 less. 

“In 1929 employees reaped 63.04% 
of the national income, whereas last 
year their share was 64.7%; the share 
of business and industry declined from 
8.64% to 7.62%. Meanwhile, busi- 
ness and industry during the depres- 
sion years suffered an actual loss of 
over $20,000,000,000. During 13 years 
employees averaged 69.49% of the 
national income, as contrasted with an 
average of 2.25% for business and 
industry.” 

Mr. Forbes adds that industry does 
not now have surpluses to repeat any 
such performance should another pe- 
tiod of depression follow the war. 





Copies of the very elaborate 
complete statistics will be sent 
to members of the LEAGUE or 
other interested readers re- 
questing them. 


MEMBERSHIP BLANK 


B. C. FORBES, Managing Director, 
Investors Fairplay League, 

120 Fifth Avenue, 

New York, N. Y. 
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All are urged, in their own and in the national interest, to become 
crusaders in enlisting others in the cause. Send me................-. 
circulars describing the League’s objectives and carrying membership 
blank. 
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How to Help 


‘All those who feel that thrif- 
ty citizens, individuals and 
families, are not being fairly 
treated ; 


All those who feel alarmed 
over the looming fate of the 
“middle classes” ; 


All those who prize the 
American way of life and 
are ready to fight for its 
preservation 


Are invited to become 
members of the INVESTORS 
FAIRPLAY LEAGUE, to 
write for a statement cover- 
ing its objectives (or see 
the August 1 issue of this 
publication), and for as 
many Membership Applica- 
tion Blanks as they can use 
to enroll others in the cause. 


In this way you will not 
merely help your own inter- 
est but the interest of our be- 
loved nation. 


GAEL EEEEEEET 
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Capitalism or ferred dividends because, he explains, 
= of burdens imposed by Federal tax 
Socialism? and Securities & Exchange Commission 

“Can capitalism survive?” authorities. 
Discussing that vital question, Mer- The heavy corporation taxes now 


ryle Stanley Rukeyser, the well-known proposed,” he states, “are in reality a 
International News Service economist,  '@X on the stockholders themselves, 
in a series of newspaper articles de- collected at the source. To the extent 
clares: that taxes cause reduction or elimina- 
“My answer is that capitalism can tion of dividends they are in effect a 
survive. I will go further and say that t@X on the stockholder of 1007% of the 
capitalism will survive. There is, how- amount of such reduction irrespective 
ever, a very practical question, which of his income tax bracket and of his 
is: What type of capitalism will sur- ability to pay... 
vive? Will it be the competitive The House bill imposes unjust tax 
economic society under which we have burdens on investors in utility stocks, 
grown and developed or will it be particularly preferred stocks with long- 
some variety of state capitalism? . . . established dividend paying records. 
“The only question is whether we, We expect to do what we can to make 
as individuals, shall surrender our ‘he gravity of the matter apparent. 
liberty to own things, to own tools, Unless investors themselves become 
and allocate that monopolistic right to articulate and come out of their ap- 


” parent lethargy their situation may 
— not be fully realized.” 


Stockholders should “make them- Fred C. Moffatt, president of the 
selves heard,” exhorts President Justin N.Y. Curb Exchange, has expressed to 
R. Whiting, of the Commonwealth & the Managing Director of the League 
Southern billion-dollar utility corpora- his endorsement of the organization’s 
tion, which has stopped paying pre- objectives. 








OUR INLAND 
WATERWAYS 


(Continued from page 14) 


maintain scheduled deliveries to blast 
furnaces in the Chicago, Lake Erie, 
and Pittsburgh industrial area. 

Several days elapsed before the ob- 
struction could be removed from the 
lock. Stock piles of ore at lower lake 
ports were sufficient to keep furnaces 
going without interruption, but the 
break in the continuous stream of ore 
from the upper lake. region was re- 
flected by a falling off in weekly car- 
loadings during a period of steady rise 
to the October traffic peak. Probably 
the movement of nearly 1,000,000 tons 
of ore was lost during the period that 
the Soo was closed. 

This year, shipments of iron ore 
through the vital Soo Canal are ex- 
pected to exceed 100,000,000 tons. To 
prevent a recurrence of the loss caused 
by last year’s accident—it has definite- 
ly been determined that the failure of 
the Soo Canal was an accident—the 
War Production Board on August 8 
approved a program making available 
an alternative rout for shipping ore 


in event the famed locks at Sault Ste. 
Marie, Mich., were damaged by 
sabotage or other enemy action. 

This program, which may cost be- 
tween $20,000,000 and $30,000,000, 
provides for movement of iron ore by 
an overland rail route from Superior, 
Wis., to Escanaba, Mich., and thence 
through the Great Lakes. The project, 
to be completed probably by the end 
of this year, will require construction 
of ore yards and docks at Escanaba, 
Mich., and possibly dredging of ad- 
ditional channels in Escanaba harbor, 
to make possible handling at that port 
of 60,000,000 tons of ore per season. 
It will also involve improvements, 
through ballasting, tying and strength- 
ening of bridges, of railroads operat- 
ing between Escanaba and Superior, 
Wis., and between Escanaba and Iron- 
wood, Mich. 

Meanwhile, like the railroads and 
the motor truck, riverboat transporta- 
tion is stepping up improvements in 
handling and carrying methods to 
meet requirements of the present 
emergency. The wheezy, steam-driven 
paddle-wheelers of the old days on the 
rivers have given over to twin-diesel 
towboats. Towboats of 2,000 horse- 





“He's called Mr. Octopus. They say he has two thousand right-hand men!" 


power haul loads of 5,000 to 10,00 
tons. Thus travels steel pipe from the 
mills of the Ohio Valley to the oj, 
fields of the Southwest, sulfur from th 
wells in Louisiana to chemical works 
in West Virginia. 

In some modern fleets, two- 
loud-speaker systems, controlled from 
the pilot house microphone, enable the 
pilot to speak to the men working oy 
the most distant barges several hyp. 
dred feet away as well as picking up 
their replies. 

At lake and river ports, freight ter. 
minals have made a number of jp. 
provements for better freight hand. 
ling—conveyors, tractors and trailers, 
cranes and hoists have been installed, 
Most of the port cities on the Grea 
Lakes, as well as those along the New 
York State Canal, also have warehouse 
facilities and up-to-date waterwise 
handling equipment for loading and 
unloading. 

During Mark Twain’s time there 
were some 2,000 colorful craft splash- 
ing up and down the navigable but 
snag-filled channels, or combination 
passenger-freight vessels. Today pas 
senger traffic on the rivers has all but 
disappeared. But what riverboating 
has lost in glamor, it has gained in 
practicality. In a war in which every 
resource is important, that practicality 
is today bringing results. 


BUSINESS BOOKLETS 


You WILL find new ideas in busines 
management and equipment in the fol 
lowing new booklets and catalog. 
Write to the companies listed for fre 
copies. 


Price Controt. Pertinent questions al 
answers concerning the reasons for and th 
requirements of the price regulations. 
special interest to retailers. National Retail 
Dry Goods Association, 101 W. 31st St., New 
York, N. Y. 


Toe Man Beninp Toe Wueet. Describe 
the fundamentals of how to drive a tractor 
trailer. Photographs, taken from a film d 
the same title, clearly illustrate every ste 
in the efficient operation of a trailer truck. 
Fruehauf Trailer Co., Detroit, Mich. 


Biackout, Air Raw Damace Anp GLAS 
Sp.interR Protection. A comprehensive and 
authoritative analysis of this vital wartime 
problem. Clinton Carpet Co., Merchandise 
Mart, Chicago, III. 


How To Speep Your FinisHinc Operations. 
Explains 11 factors that must be properly 
controlled in order to attain the utmost ¢ 





ficiency in)spray painting. Finishes Div., E.1 
du Pont de Nemours & Co., Wilmington, Dé. 
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$$ IN INVENTIONS 





Previews of Newest Products 


DUST-PROOF MOTORS 

A new line of polyphase induction 
motors, from one to 20 horsepower, 
js designed for use in locations where 
motors are exposed to magnesium or 
other harmful dusts in war produc- 
tion. The motors are totally en- 
closed, with a non-ventilated construc- 
tion in the small sizes and a fan- 
cooled construction above two horse- 
power. Simple cast-iron shields, stator 
frames and fan housings make possible 
dust-tightness without complicating as- 
sembly or disassembly. (“Class II, 
Group E Motors.” Maker: General 
Electric Co., Schenectady, N. Y.) 


FINGER PROTECTORS 


Designed to replace the use of make- 
shift strips of gummed paper, bits of 
cloth and adhesive tape as protection 
for fingers where workers handle 
small, rough objects or hot articles, 
there are now available three chrome 
leather finger cots: (1) For opera- 
tions in which only one or two fingers 
need to be protected; (2) an unusually 
large size for a finger or thumb that is 
bandaged, and (3) for protecting two 
fingers and thumb where several move- 
ments require finger protection while 
succeeding movements require the ac- 
curacy and sense of touch of a bare 
hand. (“Finger Cots.” Maker: Ameri- 
can Optical Co., Southbridge, Mass.) 


SKIN PROTECTION 


To combat industrial skin disorders 
there has been developed a new pro- 
tective cream for workers whose hands 
come in contact with oil, grease, sol- 
vents or paints. 

Applied to the hands, arms and un- 
der the nails before starting work, the 
cream forms an invisible film which 
gives physical protection against grime 
and some irritating substances. At the 
end of the working period, it can be 
washed off with soap and running wa- 
ter, carrying the grime with it, elimi- 
nating the use of strong solvents or 

abrasives which may injure the 
skin. (“Pro-Tek.” Maker: E. I. du Pont 
de Nemours & Co., Wilmington, Del.) 


WOOD MOISTURE TESTER 


To determine speedily and accur- 
ately the moisture content in wood, as 
required in many specifications cover- 
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ing the precise condition of lumber 
used, there has been developed a new 
instrument, using the electrical re- 
sistance method. 

This simplified wood-moisture tester 
uses a cathode ray (magic eye) elec- 
tronic tube as the null or balance in- 
dicator. A combination switch and 
control knob is rotated until the null 
indicator flashes, at which point mois- 
ture content is read directly on the 
dial. 

The standard pin-type electrode 
furnished with the instrument will not, 
it is said, permanently mar the surface 
of the material under test. (“Model 
MB-L Megohm-Bridge.” Maker: In- 
dustrial Instruments, Inc., 156 Culver 


Ave., Jersey City, N. J.) 
RECORD WRITER 


For making written records on 
desks, counters, in office or factory, 
there is a new plastic, portable regis- 
ter, or record-writing device. The turn 
of a knob operates a pin-wheel feed 
which ejects the written form com- 
pletely. 

Automatic alignment and regulation 
of carbon copies, a handy roll carbon, 
a special compartment capable of hold- 
ing 85 triplicate sets until ready for 
distribution, a numerical check on 
each transaction, are features which 
insure clear, accurate reords. (“Plas- 
tic Register.” Maker: The Standard 
Register Co., Dayton, Ohio.) 


MOTORIZED HAND TRUCK 


A new motorized all-steel hand truck 
is said to be capable of carrying four 
times as much material in a day as a 
truck pulled by hand. Powered by a 
small six-cell storage battery, the truck 
moves forward at the rate of 220 feet 
a minute at the push of a button on 
the handle. Touching another button 
reverses the direction of the truck. The 
operator steers with the handle. To lift 
a loaded skid, the truck is backed 
under the skid and, with a few easy 
strokes of the handle, a hydraulic ram 
raises the platform and the load. 
(“Hydro-electric.” Maker: Lift Trucks, 
Inc., 2425 Spring Grove Ave., Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio.) —GEorGcE WoLr. 


Please mention ForBEs when writing 
to manufacturers about these items. 








Have you 
seen the 


bubble-battle? 


When ice melts in your high- 
ball, air bubbles smuggle the 
sparkle-bubbles right out of 
your drink. Then ice water 
drowns what’s left. 


Smart hosts use Sparkling 
Canada Dry Water. Its pin- 
point carbonation — millions 
of tinier bubbles—stays put 
... keeps every last sip lively! 


P. S. Drink a glass- 
ful any time. 
It’s good for you! 


Spuarbling 
CANADA DRY 
WATER 


THE ANSWER TO 
YOUR TALL DRINKS’ 
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YOU GET THE GOOD THINGS FIRST FROM CHRYSLER CORPORATION 








DIVIDEND ON 
COMMON STOCK 


The directors of Chrysler Corporation 
have declared a dividend of seventy- 
five cents ($.75) per share on the out- 
standing common stock, payable Sep- 
tember 14, 1942, to stockholders of 
record at the close of business August 
22, 1942. 
__B. E. HUTCHINSON 
Chairman, Finance Committee 











fA COLUMBIAN 


CARBON COMPANY 


Eighty-Third Consecutive 
Quarterly Dividend 


The Directors of Columbian Carbon 
Company have declared a regular 
quarterly dividend of $1.00 per share 
payable September 10, 1942, to stock- 
holders of record August 21, 1942 at 


3P.M. 
GEORGE L. BUBB 
Treasurer 











CONTINENTAL 
CAN COMPANY, Inc. 


The third quarter Interim dividend of 
twenty-five cents (25¢) per share on the 
common stock of this Company has been 

decla~ed payable September 15, 1942, to 
stockholders of record at the close of 
business August 25, 1942. Books will not 


J. B. JEFPRESS, JR., Treasurer. 





STOCK MARKET OUTLOOK 


DOW-JONES AVERAGES ——INDUSTRIALS 


90 90 


1939 1940 1941 March 


BETTER action than expected has followed breaking of 105 D-J industrial, For 
five successive sessions lows were under 105 without breaking 104.50. But on 
subsequent rally the highs of six successive sessions were above 107 without 
making 108. And in July there were seven sessions when highs were around 109, 

Rail average made a new recovery high above 27, on Aug. 19. Rails wer 
also a month or so later than industrials in reaching their early 1942 highs and 








GR eee 
& COMPANY 
WILMINGTON, DELAWARE: August 17, 1942 
The Board of Directors has declared this day a 
dividend of $1.12% a share on the outstanding 
Preferred Stock, payable October 24, 1942, to 
stockholders of record at the close of business 
on October 9, 1942; also $1.00 a share, as the 
third “interim” dividend for 1942, on the out- 
standing Common Stock, payable September 14, 
1942, to stockholders of record at the close of 
business on August 24, 1942. 
W. F. RASKOB, Secretary 





Spring lows. 


Low-priced stocks have been a little too prominent in recent dealings. 

These movements are inconclusive—leaving the market still in an uncertain 
position. It may yet redeem itself by getting above 110 by mid-September or 
earlier, thus topping the July 15 high of 109.49 D-J industrial. Such a move at 
this stage would suggest ability to reach 114-116. 

Failure to top July high within the time limit would put market definitely on 
defensive. Thereafter, a break under 104 would set the danger signals, with 
100-101 the critical area to be held if deep decline is to be avoided. 














Your dividend notice in FORBES 
directs nationwide attention of 
influential investors in finance 


and industry to your company. 











s at home as 
“The Cortina Short-Cut.” 
tate interested in. CORTINA Academy, 
Suite { West 40th Street, New York City 
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Congratulations 


Arthur S. Barrows has been elected 
president of Sears, Roebuck & Co. 
General Robert E. Wood will continue 
as chairman of the board. 

Harold V. Smith, president of the 
Home Insurance Co., has been elected 
a director of the Lehman Corp. 

Russell L. Snodgrass has been ap- 
pointed vice-president in charge of 
finance and corporate relations of the 
Baltimore & Ohio Railroad. 

Rudolph H. Deetjen has been ap- 
pointed assistant to President Victor 
Emanuel of the Aviation Corp. 

J. Renz Edwards, head of F. S. Ed- 
wards Tobacco Co., has been elected 
president of the National Association 
of Tobacco Distributors. 

Erwin D. Swann and John J. Tor- 


mey have been appointed vice-presi- 


dents of Lord & Thomas, advertising 
agency. 

Louis S. Cates, president of Phelps 
Dodge Corp., has been elected a di 
rector of Continental Insurance Co. 

Lafayette C. Reynolds has been 
appointed assistant to President H. W. 
Burritt of Eureka Vacuum Cleaner Co. 

Robert G. Page and William P. 
Palmer have been elected directors of 
the Fiduciary Trust Co. 

Clarence B. Goshorn has been elect 
ed president of Benton & Bowles, Inc, 
advertising agency, succeeding Ather 
ton W. Hobler, who becomes chairmat 
of the board. Chester Bowles was elect 
ed vice-chairman. 

H. T. Frushour has been appointed 
general manager of the New York Zone 





of the Pennsylvania Railroad. 
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Outlook for Oil Stocks 


By JOSEPH D. GOODMAN 


such as Standard Oils of New Jer- 

sey, Indiana, California, Ohio; 
Socony-Vacuum; Texas Corp.; Mid- 
Continental; Skelly; Atlantic Refining 
has often been advised here. Believing 
that conditions now affecting the in- 
dustry are temporary and not perma- 
nent, it is my opinion that the accumu- 
lation of these stocks for long-pull 
holding is warranted. 

Several major problems have con- 
fronted the industry this year, such as 
the stoppage of normal tanker trans- 
portation to the East Coast and the 
forced adjustment of refinery yields 
necessitated by the changes in de- 
mand. Both problems, directly related 
to the war, were responsible for re- 
versing the encouraging outlook at 
the beginning of 1942. 

The industry began 1942 with de- 
mand, production, drilling and refin- 
ing operations close to all-time record 
levels. Shortly thereafter drilling was 
affected by restrictions on well spac- 
ing and well equipment. By Summer 
operations were about 40% lower than 
in 1941. 

Crude production last January aver- 
aged 16% above 1941, but steadily 
declined until April, when it fell 
5% under 1941. Production may 
increase in the second half, since trans- 
portation should improve and fuel oil 
demands may require heavier refinery 
operations. 

The yield of gasoline, formerly the 
industry’s “money” product, dropped 
from 44% in January to below 40% 
in April. In the same period output 
of residual fuel oil was up to 28% 
from 24%. Refiners were able to im- 
prove the inventory position of gaso- 
line by achieving substantial with- 
drawals from storage despite sharply 
decreased consumption. Gasoline 
stocks on January Ist totaled 93,- 
000,000 barrels and by March had 
increased 15%. However, recent gaso- 
line stocks were down 20% from the 
March peak. The poor prospects for 
gasoline consumption will probably 
result in further reductions in stocks to 


Porch St of leading oil stocks, 
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prepare for future more drastic cur- 
tailment by civilians. 

The call for residual fuel oil in- 
creased so sharply that stocks are now 
down to critical levels, despite higher 
yields. Recent residual stocks were 
15% under a year ago. Gas or light 
fuel oil stocks were 12% under 1941. 

The transportation problem gives 
some indication of being eased during 
the second half. 

Oil company earnings will show 
wide variations for the first half of 
1942. For the marketing and refining 
companies, particularly those serving 
the East Coast, January and February 
profits were good but-red ink opera- 
tions began in March and continued 
until the end of June. 

The recent price increases for gaso- 
line and domestic fuel oil probably 


were adequate to permit at least break- 
even operations for such companies. 
This is illustrated by Atlantic Refining, 
whose operating deficit during the first 
half was about $1 a share despite the 
4\c a share earned in the first quarter. 
Few six months’ reports have been re- 
leased as yet, but the production com- 
panies and marketing companies oper- 
ating in the Mid-West have not had 
the adverse transportation costs which 
reduced Atlantic Refining’s profits, 
and consequently should show earn- 
ings not far below the first half of 
1941. Second half comparisons, how- 


‘ever, will not be as favorable because 


the 1941 second half was one of the 
best on record. 

The producing companies and those 
least affected by transportation prob- 
lems, are, of course, doing best just 
now. Nevertheless, the others will re- 
gain their earning power in due time. 

Certainly the post-war outlook for 
the oil industry appears brilliant. 

My three favorites are Standard Oil 
of New Jersey, Socony-Vacuum, and 
Atlantic Refining. 


Advance release by air mail of this regular 
article will be sent to interested readers on 
the day of its writing. Rates on request. 





unless converted. 








Term fe. Age 65" 


Life insurance at low rates furnishing protection 


during your active years. Ceases at age 65 


This may be the policy you are looking for. 


_ Company of Amertea 


Hesse Qites, NEWARK NA 

















ON THE BUSINESS 
OF LIFE 


IN MODERN times, it is only by the 
power of association that men of any 
calling exercise their due influence in 
the community. —E rau Root. 


Sow an act and you reap a habit. 
Sow a habit and you reap a character. 
Sow a character and you reap a des- 
tiny. —CHARLES READE. 


Why fools are endowed by Nature 
with voices so much louder than sen- 
sible people possess is a mystery. It is 
a fact emphasized throughout history. 

—HERTZLER. 


The present is big with the future. 
—LEIBNITz. 


One should never put on one’s best 
trousers to go out to fight for freedom. 
—IBSEN. 


Never say, “I don’t think.” The only 
thing that makes you a higher order of 
animal is the ability to think. 

—Henry H. Buck ey. 


THE ART OF GETTING ALONG 


Sooner or later, a man, if he is wise, 
discovers that life is a mixture of good 
days and bad, victory and defeat, give 
and take. 

He learns that it doesn’t pay to be a 
sensitive soul—that he should let some 
things go over his head like water off 
a duck’s back. 

He learns that all men have burnt 
toast for breakfast now and then and 
that he shouldn’t take the other fellow’s 
grouch too seriously. 

He learns that carrying a chip on his 
shoulders is the easiest way to get into 
a fight. 

He learns that the quickest way to 
become unpopular is to carry tales and 
gossip about others. 

He learns that buck-passing always 
turns out to be a boomerang, and that 
it never pays. —ATLANTIC REALTOR. 


The reason a lot of people do not 
recognize an opportunity when they 
meet it is that it usually goes around 
wearing overalls and looking like hard 
work. —-CHRISTIAN SCIENCE MONITOR. 


The world has not yet learned the 
riches of frugality. —CICERO. 


CRITICISM 


The critics pooh most everything 
From war to making fudge, 

And most of them act like they were 
The prosecutor, jury, judge; 

And seldom wait until one’s had 
Sufficient time to demonstrate, 

The value of the thing he does 
Before they pooh-pooh and berate. 


Just criticism we all need 
To spur us on to do our best, 
But oft a word of good advice 
W ould better fit us for the test; 
So let’s snap judgment never take 
But ponder well each act or fact 
And then we'll never feel compelled 
An accusation to retract. 
—A.onzo NEwTon Benn. 


A seemingly unpleasant situation has 

a way of magnifying itself many times, 

resulting in discomfort and unhappi- 

ness in a worried mind, but a calm 

analysis of the true facts will invari- 
ably correct a fancied wrong. 

—WiLuuM M. Peck. 


Pee?) ] 17777727 7 
A Text 


Set a watch, O Lord, before 
my mouth; keep the door of 
my lips. —Psatms 141:3. 


Sent in by C. W. Garrard, Ft. 
Worth, Texas. What is your favor- 
ite text? A Forbes book is pre- 
sented to senders of texts used. 


GA FLEA MEM 


Anyone who truly loves God wil 
find that whatever comes to him yj 
only deepen and enrich his fellowshi 
with God and his likeness to Jeg, 
Christ. We forget too readily that the 
one we profess to follow, the on 
who loved God and knew God jf 
ever man did, died a cruel death when 
still a young man. Did that mean tha 
his religion was a failure? 

—WILLIAM Pierson Merrit, DD, 


What millions died—that Cagesa 
might be great! —CAMPBELL, 


It is a poor heart that never rejoices, 
—DIckens, 


Little do ye know your own Blessed. 
ness; for to travel hopefully is a bet. 
ter thing than to arrive, and the true 
success is to labor. 

—Rosert Louis STEvENsoy, 


To live is not to learn, but to apply. 
—Lecouve, 


Mistakes remembered are not faults 
forgot. —B. H. Newet 


I cannot but feel that a new day is 
breaking over life; that all the gods 
of heathenism will be overthrown, and 
that a great religious awakening wil 
occur. 

—Paut MANSFIELD Spencer, DD. 


The Government will have to enter 
into direct financing of activities now 
supposed to be private, and a continu 
ance of that direct financing must be 
inevitably that the Government wil 
ultimately control and own those activ: 
ities. . . . Over a period of years th 
Government will gradually come to 
own most of the productive plants o 
the United States —ApoLpu BERLE, JR 


The suppression of unnecessary off: 
ces, of useless establishments and e- 
penses, enabled us to discontinue ou 
internal taxes. These, covering ow 
land with officers, and opening ow 
doors to their intrusions, had already 
begun that process of domiciliary ver 
ation which, once entered, is scarcely 
to be restrained from reaching, sue 
cessively, every article of property anf 
produce. —TuHomas JEFFERSON, 

Second Inaugural Addres, 
March 4, 1805. 


In response to many requests from reader, 
638 “Thoughts” which have appeared het 
have been published in book form. Price % 
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“INDUSTRIAL EXECUTIVES! 
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DONALD M. NELSON 
«| THE SCRAP FROM YouR says to all industry: 
u. yam 8 ° 
PLANTS IS NEEDED AT ONCE Sah tmadenienmmpaneaie 
£8, 4 io and steel alone are needed this year, and 


«| 70 KEEP WAR PRODUCTION 


vast quantities of rubber, copper, brass, tin, 
lead and zinc. Without your immediate, active cooperation — 






































ed: | whether you have war work or not—we cannot lick this problem. 
et. MO VING! We urge you to organize at once an all-out collection drive in your 
ue OU know that all our furnaces and mills shen Pe oeeaneaetale, 
must be kept working at top speed to win 

NN, this war. Yet the steel industry, already produc- 

ing record quantities, cannot attain its full, S C rR A Pp N E E D E D B 0 # W, A R 
ly. needed war-time capacity of 90,000,000 tons un- 
VE, less 6,000,000 additional tons of scrap steel is SCRAP IRON AND STEEL 

uncovered promptly. 
ts This critical situation can be solved only by 
. the patriotic cooperation of every American 
manufacturer. 
ls . . . 
4s In your plant, lying around in repair shops 
* and storerooms, is the scrap America needs to 
‘I give our boys the fighting tools they must have 

to win... 
D. Broken castings, pipe, obsolete machinery, 

abandoned line shafting, pulleys, pumps, old 
a boilers, storage tanks, beams, rails, fencing, track, 
A chains, cable, rusty bolts, nuts, and rivets .. . 
. Round them up and get them moving to the 
he front! 
il ... Like the gas appliance manufacturer who sat y 
V searched his plant and found 90 tons of scrap a 
he metals... or the paper mill that “mined” 1,800 50% of every tank, ship, and gun is made of scrap iron and steel! 
to tons of steel from its plants...or the rubber 
af company that asked its foremen to “stop holding Other metals ~Rubber —Rags= 
h. things” and collected 1,608 tons of iron and Manila rope=Burlap bags 

steel from old molds and obsolete machinery in * 
fi. a single week! g - —- 
x What others have done, you can duplicate. ge co <SS 
ur Walk through your plant with “Scrap” in your “mmmtHnnNN NSE 
ur mind—you'll be amazed at the harvest. But get en 
ur it into the fight, at once .. , the war won't wait! 
dy * * * 
ay: 

HERE’S WHAT TO DO... Appoint one man as Sal- 
y vage Manager for your organization. Give him authority Thousands of tons of these materials are needed to make bombs, 
ie to act—to condemn old equipment, to move material, to tires for jeeps, surgical supplies for military hospitals, wiping 
nd collect scrap of all kinds. Have him separate rags for guns, insulation for electric wiring, parachute flares 
iN, all scrap by type. Then move it promptly and sandbags. 
“ through your regular scrap dealers. Don’t 
4 -sceeitthanapn rounding up scrap now — and W your 

, ; 4 : 
eep your scrap moving until the war is won! 1 H RO y70 Tide message approved by Conservation Bistel 

ns, 
a sc yim WAR PRODUCTION BOARD 
t This advertisement paid for by the American Industries Salvage Committee 





(representing and with funds provided by groups of leading industrial concerns). 


The man we 


look up to / 


This we do know: in the world’s every hour of 
crisis there rises a particular man or group of men 
who are placed there by destiny to defy, to fight 


and ultimately to defeat a common foe. It is so 
with us today. 


We are challenged nowhere so strongly as in the 
air. And rising to give the answer are thousands 
upon thousands of our young men—Galahads and 
Lancelots of holy purpose, their Grail the freedom 
of mankind, their steeds of steel wheeling in deadly 
tournament amid the meteoric dust. 


No one has ever lived who knew the equal of 
their courage. And no people have ever had a 
stouter barricade against a foe. As our aviators 
fling themselves into that ultimate and decisive 
battleground—the sky, soaring with them are the 
hopes of the Democracies of the world. 


They are not only fighting; they are “‘going to 
school’”’ in a new realm where the scale of man’s 
thinking is large. They see at first hand how small 
is the world, how easy to fly around it, how petty 
and futile its fences and boundaries, how inade- 
quate its old yardsticks of distance, and how 
pinched is yesterday’s concept of geography. 


Their heroic task accomplished, these airmen 
will be returning to a new world of their own 
making, to the world we shall live in tomorrow— 
the world of the air as well as of land and water. 
The Vultee trainers in which they were cradled 
and the fighters and bombers in which they util- 
ized their skill will sire planes of Peace. And the 
universal air will vibrate with their promise of 
things better far than we have known. 


VULTEE © 


VULTEE AIRCRAFT, INC. e VULTEE FIELD, CALIFORNIA 


Builders of Trainers, Dive Bombers and Fighters 
Member, Aircraft War Production Council, Ine. 





